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Sir George Williams, 


Founder of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
‘Defenders of nature”’ is the happy phrase 


the Boston Transcript applies to the public-| Few communities are so persistently prosperous | 
spirited persons who, by their subscriptions, | as this lively Massachusetts city, and in not | 
| every instance would this “advertisement test’’ | 


rescued from the quarryman, and forever pre- 
served to the people, the Cathedral and White 
Horse ledges at North Conway, New Hampshire. 
Possibly one might go a little farther along the 


same general line, christening those who plan to | 


ruin picturesque scenery “enemies of mankind.” 


They are such, although they do not always mean | : 
to be—nor, alas, does a community always realize | Maine, about the practice, recently adopted, 
that they are until after the destruction has been | of dynamiting fish in Grand Manan waters. 


wrought. 


No naturalist has ever undertaken to estab- | Island, and that up to the latter part of May— 
lish a resemblance between the ostrich and the | although the pollock had only recently begun to 
cow. It remained for a cow in Readsboro, | “gehool’—the fishermen had already landed a 
Vermont, to do that. She was a fat, contented | larger quantity than had ever before been taken 
animal, with a good appetite; but when she was | during a whole season. The Canadian cruisers 
killed for beef, the other day, it proved that there | are keeping an anxious eye on these operations, 


was concealed within her internal economy a 
paring-knife six inches long, which there is reason 


to believe had been travelling around inside her | 


for three years. A South African humorist once 
observed that, whereas some other animals 
would eat almost anything they could swallow, 
ostriches would eat everything they could see, 
and the friends of the cow take pleasure in 
quoting that, and adding that she should have 
been born with feathers and a long neck. 
Besides the granite and the lime rock 
that have added so much to the wealth of Knox 
County, Maine, a Thomaston man, who is vouched 
for as an expert, has found another “deposit’’ 
which in time, he thinks, may be more valuable 
than either. 
swampy lowlands, good, solid, combustible peat 
that in one tested bog shows a workable depth 
varying from ten to twenty feet. As wood and 
coal get scarcer this might be mined for fuel. In 
a draft-furnace, for instance, it would probably 
burn freely and give great dynamic foree. Of 
course this is only one of the pleasing possibilities 


in which New England abounds, but farmers | Eee pene, where the foals are branded with the 


who would now be glad to exchange bogs for 
pasture-lands will be willing to accept the 
suggestion that every swamp may prove a paying 
property to their great-great-grandchildren. 


Legislators are a long-lived class—provided that 


they keep good company. That was brought out, 
indirectly, to be sure, at a recent reunion of the 
men who were members of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives during the years 1881 
to 1883 inclusive. 
names, there were seven hundred and fourteen 
members in the two houses, and of that large 


number—a good proportion of whom were by no be 


means young men when they thus served the 
state—only a few more than one-third have died 
during the twenty’ years. It is quite possible 
that in these later days the feeblest of that 
company may have been strengthened by his 


pride in the old association, and his hope that he, | j 


too, might yet “go up higher,” as so many of his 
colleagues did; for the membership of the House 
then included Senator Lodge, the late Governor 
Wolcott, Governor Allen of Porto Rico, and six 
other men who have served in Congress. 

The generous compliments bestowed of 
late upon the Angora goat are received with 
open scorn by a correspondent of the Maine 
Farmer who was once acquainted with a flock 


that lived in the North Carolina n.ountains. No} ; 


fence could confine the beasts, he says, no 
shepherd could keep track of them, and the 
owner lost money in his investment. A news 
paragraph in the same paper reports the dis- 
heartening experience of a Waldo County man 
who has invested in goats. Instead of attending 
to business and fertilizing the fields, they have 
retreated to the hills and gone to skipping around, 
making existence one protracted play-day. Thus 
far there is no evidence to show that the Angora 
is liable to become a public nuisance, but the fact 
that he is a born mountaineer, with the moun- 
taineer’s free and independent spirit, suggests a 
possibility that—unless one could set up a farm 
on the top of Katahdin, say—the goat’s owner 
might find him more or less a disappointment. 
In a season of strikes, it is particularly 
pleasing to note that in a factory at Athol, 
Massachusetts, employing two hundred and 
seventy-five machinists, the men have been 
voluntarily given the nine-hour work-day, with 
no reduction of wages. No demand or request 
or agitation whatsoever preceded this action, 


which was taken because, say the firm, “we} 


believe that reducing the number of working 
hours will be beneficial to working men in 
general, and nowhere should it be more so than 


with sober, intelligent and progressive employees 
such as we are proud to say ours are.” The 
thing to lay stress upon here is that, being 
these | the Nazarene’s mounting ! 


“sober, intelligent and progressive,’’ 


This is the underlying the 
1is is the peat ying the low, sandy banks of the sounds. 


| borhood is well known by those who go thither 


Allowing for repetitions of | are 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


The Saving of a Few Cents on a bottle of Vanilla 
lat » . . : | Extract will not atone for the annoyance of having 
demoralizing labor war—and that, being the men | go .ccrt that is “just « little off” in flavor. Always 


they were, it was good business policy to treat | puy Burnett's, the standard quality. Ado. 


employees did not rush into an expensive and | 
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them generously, since such men would be sure 
to appreciate such treatment. 


W M . Boys 7-13. 8th year. Refer 
* ry o HITE T. fapr.>  CORTELYOU, Wash- 
Apropos of labor questions, the Worcester Spy | ington, D. C.; C. G. HiNDs, 


empstead, New York. 








calls attention to the interesting fact that the | 
“Help Wanted” advertisements in the Worcester | 
newspapers far exceed in number the advertise- | 
ments of “Situations Wanted,” and takes this | 
as a proof of its further assertion that there is | 
practically no unemployed labor in Worcester. 


so truly mirror the condition of a place; but it is, 
a kind of touchstone that might be worth applying | 
when one wished to weigh his own chances in a} 
new location. } 
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Curious stories come from Eastport, 


It is said that more than thirty thousand fish 


Uncle Terry, 


Bright —2Quaint — Touching. 








The Great New England Novel, 





By Charles Clark Munn. 








“Its very appearance is pleasing evidence of 
the reaction against the problem novel."”"—Soston 


thin.” —Uncie Terry. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Journal. 
“Few le in this world cut a ham in the 
middle. Most on ’em cut few slices an’ cut ‘em can only be thoroughly enjoyed on one of 


Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds. 


Finely Bound and Illustrated. > 
= FOSTER’S IDEAL is 0 scientifically con- & 
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For Sate by all Booksellers. 


the slightest pressure yet conforming to the nat & 








have thus been taken in a day at White Head 





ural outlines of the human frame. 





of course. Fishermen who do the dynamiting 
insist that practically all the dead fish come to 
the surface after an explosion, “only the wounded 
getting away.” Other experts maintain that 
more than half of the fish that are killed sink 
and are lost. An interesting side-light is thrown 
on this question by the well-known fact that the 
dynamiting of game fish is almost everywhere 
forbidden by law. 


@ & 
BANKER PONIES. 


A writer who has lived upon the shores of the 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, in the State of 
North Carolina, gives in Chambers’s Journal a 
strange account of the banker ponies, small wild 
horses that feed on the coarse grasses covering 
The neigh- 


to shoot the dainty canvasback duck which 
frequents the little streams and salt marshes. 


The ponies are quite untamed and uncared for. 
They have rough, coats, and are, as a 
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rule, about twice the size of a "small S 
Each year the herd-owners drive them 


owner’s mark, and horses that are to be sold to 

the dealers are caught. 

Randy oem eee and have to be 

s! in grain /, Or their 
istence havi fish ‘and the rank 


salt grass of the marshes. 
For, strange as it may seem, the writer asserts 
these ponies are fond of fish, which they 
catch at low tide, using their hoofs to dig deep 
holes in the sand below high-water mark. T 
ities teomly ova on capes tompins cna. 
ighting y over an especi ing one. 
In captivity the horses show losaltipenes but 
seldom to be relied upon as to temper. —_—_ 
are tamed by darkness and semistarvation, 
make excellent draft-animals, showing strength 


& 


pedals strike on a bank in descending, sometimes | 
with such force that the machine is lifted from 
the ground. Often this track is so filled with 
| sand or stones that the rider has to take to grass 
| and plowed land. Again, the path will descend 
into a gully, where one must wildly plunge, and 
rise up on the other side with a bound that is 
nothing short of delirious. 


Other variations in a ride which might other- 
wise have proved monotonous were afforded by 
the wonder of all whom we encountered. It was 


harvest-time, and right and left reapers started 
up with shouts, and raced after us. 

“But what sort of beast are you riding ?”? cried 
one. “It must be a ‘drinker of wind.’ ’ 

By this is denoted a certain fleet camel, used 





on the desert and seldom seen in Morocco. 

| “Why, no; it’s only a mule, a Nazarene mule.” 

| For everything outside Morocco is either called 
Roman or Nazarene. 

| “You don’t mean to say so! 

| breed them ?” 

“Why, you can see for yourself from its 
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that its mother must have been a lle. Kk 

| at the round parts and the iron. Its father must 
have been a reaping-hook.”” | 

A moment’s stare, and out they burst into a 

| hearty laugh ; for the Moors do enjoy a joke. 
| Some of them, taking up the idea, would ask | 
particulars about its feed, and whether it kicked. | 

“Stand away from his heels, there !”’ 

| “Hold his head, Mohammed, and see that his 
| girths are tight !”” | 

| “Whew! Whata stirrup! Why, they’re not 
| the same length! Pull them tight! Now, then, | 
Clear away !’’ | 
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In Five Chapters.— Chapter Two. 


HE next morning, bright and early, Hen- 
shaw was on hand at the office. Things 
began earlier that day on account of the 

election. Usually, the office of a morning 
newspaper is a pretty lonely spot until toward 
the afternoon. 

But on this day it was busy from the start. 
Across the way the Morning Journal, the 
business and political rival of the Daily 
Times, was evidently as much alive as the 
Daily Times. Both had made elaborate 
preparations for celebrating victory, and their 
editorial columns had shrieked with triumph 
before the fight began. 

The autumn day was beautiful and bright, 
and pretty soon upon the bulletin-boards 
appeared the startling announcements: “‘Splen- 
did weather prevailing. Large vote being 
polled. Election proceeding quietly.”” Great 
crowds of people assembled to read these 
glittering generalities, much to Henshaw’s 
amusement, who thought they were taking a 
great deal of trouble for a trifle. 

The local staff were nearly run off their legs, 
but the other people about the office had rather 
an easy time of it. Everybody who came in 
and asked the news—and Henshaw thought 
the whole city had abandoned itself to that 
inquiry—was duly informed that the party 
represented by the Daily Times was certain 
of victory. People generally went over to the 
office of the Morning Journal to get a con- 
firmation of this, and were informed that the 
Times party did not have a chance, and the 
Times knew it. 

The reporters and editors laughed and joked 
incessantly, but there was that strange and 
intense excitement among them all that invari- 
ably marks a presidential election. As Henry 
Ward Beecher said once: “Every four years 
the sober American public goes raving crazy 
all at once. Everybody turns lunatic, and 
stays so until after the election. Then they 
all come to their senses and wonder what ailed 
them.” 

This was just the case at present, and Hen- 
shaw learned much about human nature in 
those first three days in a newspaper office. 
All shades of political opinion were represented 
in the staff, and all were expressed with char- 
acteristic frankness. 

Henshaw had been spurred by Mary to learn 
something of the history that was making in 
those days, and was pretty well up in political 
affairs for a boy of his age. He was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the party represented by 
the Daily Times, and fully expected that 
every man and boy on the paper had to be 
catechized upon his politics. It was a surprise 
to him, and also a very valuable lesson in 
tolerance and liberality, to find that as long as 
they did their work, the reporters on the paper 
were not answerable to anybody for their 
political beliefs. 

Late in the November afternoon things 
began to become of real interest. Bulletins 
began to be posted, indicating how the local 
election was going. The city was a close one, 
but the Times party showed a steady gain in 
every precinct, which, if kept up, would give 
them the local election. Within an hour after 
the close of the polls it was almost beyond a 
doubt that the Times would triumph over the 
Morning Journal in the local elections, any- 
way. 

When Henshaw received the last telephone 
message from the last ward, at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and conveyed it to 


got nothing official yet, and over at the Journal 
they say they have a fighting chance in every 
ward in the city.” 

“Bosh!” cried Curzon, while a howl of 
derision came from Sevier and Murray. 

Henshaw started on a run for the door, and 
Murray, happening to follow him, called out 
loudly, “Here! here!’? The three men ran to 
the door, and saw Henshaw progressing along 
the narrow hall toward the stairway, making 
“wheels” as he went. Perceiving that he 
had an admiring audience, he turned a very 
scientific double handspring and disappeared 
down the steps. Henshaw “felt good,” as he 
expressed it, and he had no doubt of success 
when the whole front of the building blazed 
forth with light, and the waiting multitude 
began to cheer. 

He had had a double share of sandwiches 
put up that day, and hearing Murray, the 
handsome, the well-dressed, say “I’m hungry, 
but I can’t leave until this thing about the way 
the city goes is settled,”” Henshaw sidled up 
to him and said, diffidently, “Mr. Murray, 
I’ve got a double allowance of sandwiches 
here, and if you’ll take some —” For answer, 
Murray grabbed half of Henshaw’s stock. 

“Admirable boy!’ he cried. ‘“ Didn’t I 
predict a distinguished career for you the 
instant I clapped my eyes on you? Doubtless 
the time will come when you will be sitting 
yonder in Mildmay’s private room, owning 
and editing the paper, while I shall occupy the 
humble position of assistant city editor. I do 
not aspire to more.” 

Henshaw grinned ; he liked to be chaffed by 
this delightful fellow. 

Between eight and nine o’clock everybody 
seemed truly to go crazy. The news became 
more and more encouraging, and the bulletins 
thrown out by the stereopticon more con- 
clusive. This was varied by portraits of the 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 
which always evoked immense cheering from 
thousands of throats. 

After nine o’clock the despatches became so 
enthusiastic that Curzon felt justified in hiring 
a brass band, which played patriotic airs as the 
returns appeared. The Morning Journal, 
though, had by no means given up the fight. 
A crowd as large, if not as enthusiastic, sur- 
rounded the tall building, and a big white 
screen showed figures and announcements 
generally diametrically opposite to those dis- 
played by the Times. The Journal prudently 
refrained, however, from hiring a band, and 
the bulletins were of a conservative character. 

The Times then began nagging the Journal 
by throwing remarks on the screen during the 
intervals between bulletins: 

“How is the Morning Journal feeling 
now?” To which the Journal’s stereopticon 
promptly replied : 

‘Pretty well, thank you. Shall feel better, 
though, when all the returns are in.”’ 

The Times’ response to this was simply, in 
gigantic letters a foot long: 

““Whoop-de-doodle-do !”’ 

It was indeed whoop-de-doodle-do from that 
time on. The Times was on the winning side 
—there was no doubt of it. Henshaw was in 
paroxysms of delight. About eleven o’clock 
the Journal’s stereopticon showed this sen- 
tence: 

“A good fighting chance left.” 

But within half an hour came this lugubrious 
| announcement : 

“At present, the enemy appears to have 




















**GAVE A WHOOP LIKE A COMANCHE INDIAN,’’ 


however, everybody seemed to enjoy. Nobody 
had as good a time as Henshaw, who was 
so demonstrative that Murray accused him of 
wishing to curry favor with the new adminis- 
tration. Henshaw modestly declared that he 
would be perfectly satisfied to be first secretary 


would be appointed an ambassador. 

Everybody in the office was talking, laughing 
and skylarking, except the printers up-stairs, 
who were working under high pressure. The 
paper was kept back twenty minutes in order 
to get the latest news, and a new force of men 
came on to get out another edition at six 
o’ clock. 

When Henshaw came out into the street at 
four o’clock in the morning, there was a kind 
of ghostly half-light. The streets were still 
alive with people, and the building was a blaze 
| of light, while the pounding of the great presses 
| could be heard a block away. 

Henshaw caught a car, curled up in the 
corner, and before he knew it was sound 





| asleep. He waked involuntarily at his own 
| corner, and jumping off the car, ran home as 


fast as his legs could carry him. Mary, who | 


| Was as great a politician as Richard, appeared 
in her wrapper, with a candle in her hand. 
| Richard’s glowing face told the story. Brother 
and sister opened Hugh’s door quietly, and 
found him, too, awake. Poor Hugh was 
| awake many hours in the night. 
| “We've got ’em!” said Richard, in a voice 
of smothered delight, at which Hugh smiled, 
| as pleased as anybody. 
| It was too late, or rather too early, to begin 
| to tell the story, for fear of waking the lodgers. 
| So they all went to bed, satisfied with the 
knowledge that they “had ’em.” Richard, 
who was awake by seven o’clock, in spite of 


Curzon, that individual, a very dignified and| won. But nothing can be positively stated | having gone to bed after four, hailed a news- 


businesslike man, gave a whoop like a Coman- 
che Indian. 

“Run for your life,”’ he cried, “and tell them 
to turn on the lights!”—for the Times office 
had been prepared with an outfit of incan- 
descent lights wherewith to celebrate victory. 

“You’d better not be too previous,” said 
Woodruff, who, for his party politics, would 
better have been on the Journal. ‘“You’ve 


| until all the returns are in, which will not be 
until to-morrow morning. Good night!’ 
And darkness and gloom settled down upon 
the Journal building. 
| The Times people were ecstatic. Curzon, 


| declaring that one brass band wasn’t enough, | 


secured another. The combined racket of the 
two bands, the cheering and laughter of thou- 


sands of people, made pandemonium, which, | 


boy and recklessly invested two cents in a copy 
of the Daily Times. 


Yes, there the news was, in head-lines that | 


looked like bill-posters. Victory was com- 
plete. Mary came in to hear the wonderful 
news; and not Mr. Mildmay, who expected 
and finally obtained his foreign mission, was 
any more pleased than these Henshaws. 
Richard arrived at the office at nine o’clock, 


under Mr. Mildmay, who, it was understood, | 
| Curzon came late, looking fagged but happy. 





|but found it in a generally deserted and 


demoralized state. The business manager, 
who was of the opposite faith, was on hand 
early, although grumbling about the expense 
of the celebration the night before. Mr. 
Woodruff appeared after a while, with an 
unconcerned air, as if nothing had happened. 


If Mr. Mildmay got the diplomatic appoint- 
ment, Curzon would succeed him as editor-in- 
chief for four years at least, and he naturally 
felt elated at the prospect. Murray and Sevier 
appeared in due time—Sevier looking as if he 
had not slept for a week, while Murray was 
as clean-shaven, trim and well-dressed as usual. 

There were renewed congratulations, and 
everybody was in a generous mood. When 
the memorandum for extra expenses went in 
Henshaw was credited with a dollar, which 
Curzon altered to three dollars, on account of 
the handspring, he said. Henshaw thought, 
and rightly, that in spite of his shabby clothes, 
hard work and small pay, he was one of the 
luckiest fellows in the world. 

After that it was not always as gay and 
lively at the Times office, but no boy, perhaps, 
was ever happier in his work than Richard 
Henshaw. He saw that he had his foot on 
the first rung of the ladder, but that it would 
require tremendous effort to reach the top. 

He studied the paper every day in his spare 
moments, and so became well informed on 
current affairs. There was a big bookcase full 
of books of reference and encyclopedias, and 
Henshaw, selecting the smallest encyclopedia 
in the lot, started deliberately to read through 
it, much to the diversion of the reporters, who 
professed to be afraid of a boy loaded with so 
much knowledge. Being older, as well as 
much more intelligent and ambitious than most 
office-boys, he had a better footing in the 
office, and was actually called “ Henshaw” 
instead of simply “Boy.” 

One thing troubled him. He remembered 
that at school the teacher had always told him 
he couldn’t write compositions. Indeed, he 
had always hated the subjects that were pro- 
pounded: “Influence of Galileo Upon the 
Fifteenth Century,” “ Describe a Journey 
Across the Andes,” and so forth. And how 
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could he ever be a newspaper man if he couldn’t | was a fine thing. He couldn’t have done any 
express himself well in writing? more.” 

One day, though, about three months after he| ‘He couldn’t have done any less,” was Hugh’s 
had been working for the Times, he happened | reply. 
to be at the railway-station with a note for Mr.| “Well, you haven’t seen Murray,” was Rich- 
Curzon, who was going to the state capital on | ard’s tart answer. 
business. | ‘That was the milk in the cocoanut. Richard was 

While Henshaw was waiting for a note in | completely carried away by the personal charm 
reply to Mr. Mildmay that Curzon was dashing that Murray undoubtedly possessed. Whenever 
off, he saw Mr. Snow, the member of Congress | they were together Richard followed him with 
from his district, and General Davidge, a well- | his eyes, and thought Murray had the straightest 
known military man, both of them evidently om: the richest voice, the handsomest face! 
about to take the train. 

There was a shabby-looking man hanging about | 
the station, and the three had a meeting that | 
Henshaw witnessed, and that sent him into 
convulsions of laughter. He laughed all the way | 
back to the office, and having a few minutes to 
himself, he sat down and wrote on a writing-pad 
something which he very bashfully handed to 





TO BE CO 


COMPANION. 


And Murray treated him well, and even con- 
descended once in a while to talk and walk with 
him. 

As for Murray himself, he saw, as everybody 
else at the office did, that Henshaw was not the 
sort of boy to be forever answering telephone 
calis and carrying messages. He saw that the 
boy had too much keen desire to come to some- 
thing, and that he was altogether different from 
those who are perfectly satisfied to be graduated 
as janitors, and do not trouble themselves to know 
more than how to read and write. 


NTINUED. 





Murray. Murray read it, and laughed uproari- | 








ously. 

“Tt was a great deal funnier when it happened,” 
said Henshaw, diffidently. eight or ten men in the United States die 

The next morning Henshaw was astounded to | of thirst? And who could imagine that 
find his story printed in the paper. It related | this happens in southern California, to which 
how General Davidge and Mr. Snow, thinking | thousands now go every summer from the North 
they recognized a humble acquaintance in the! and East to be cool and comfortable? Yet it 
‘ does happen there, because 
the main chain of the 
mountains cuts the land 
into two parts as diverse 
in nature as any two parts 
of the world. 

Cutting off the rainfall 
of the western slope, it 
makes of the great basins 
on the east two deserts of 
terrific heat and dryness, in 
which the air often con- | 
tains less than three per | 
cent. of the moisture it} 
could hold at that tempera- 
ture. In the portions near 
the level of the sea the 
mercury often rises to over 
one hundred and twenty- 
five degrees in the best 
shade obtainable, and ten 
degrees more than that have 
been commonly recorded. 

Deaths upon these deserts, 
the Mohave and the Colo- 
tado, have been so common 
ever since the settlement of 
the state that they long 
since ceased to excite com- 
ment. Yet no one seems 
to know whether there is 
much suffering connected 
with such death, or what 
the nature of it may be. 
For no one who has seen 
another die of thirst has 
ever returned to tell of it. 


OW many people know that every year 




















“HE HAD PASSED ON WITHOUT EVEN TURNING TO LOOK BACK.” 


shabby person, had both gone up and spoken to | A whole half-century has given us but one 
him. He had mistaken them for “confidence | trustworthy record of the sufferings of such a 
men,” and had promptly reported them as such | party. This is the story of the Breedloves, who 
to a policeman standing by. Just then the train | were lost a few years ago on the Colorado desert 
was about to start, and the two gentlemen, having | some eighty miles west of Yuma. They had 
no time for explanations, ran for their car, the | with thema young man of wealth from the East, 
policeman and the shabby man pursuing them | whose friends quickly sent out a searching party 
madly. Having missed their prey, the policeman | that found their trail before any wind had blown 
and the shabby man ran to the telegraph office to | across it. The whole story was written on the 
have the supposed “confidence men” arrested fine, dry, dusty soil as plainly as any printed 
at the next station. Henshaw had written his | diary could have given it. 

account of the episode with a naturalness that, I knew the Breedloves, father and son, and 
yas very entertaining. | both were strong and hardy men. Young Fish, 

The story made a small sensation. Murray | their companion, was in the prime of life and 
had given the boy full credit for it, and it was | strength, and nothing but thirst overcame any of 
really considered a clever bit of work. Henshaw | them. The elder Breedlove knew that part of 
was delighted, amazed and awed at the thought | the desert so well, and was so confident of his 
that he had got into print, and when Murray ability to go straight to the watering-places, that 
dragged him forward blushing, and introduced | he took but one barrel of water. The outfit was 
him to the assembled reporters as their future all right in other respects, Breedlove even taking 
chief, he felt quite overcome. the precaution to have an extra mule besides the 

Small as the incident was, it gave him a start two fine, tough mules that drew the wagon. 
toward the goal of his ambition. He went home| The traii of the party was found near the 
delighted, and told Mary and Hugh of it. Laguna some ten miles from the base of the 

“‘And wasn’t it just the finest thing in the Cocopah Mountain. It was plain that they had 
world in Mr. Murray, not taking the credit of it, | expected to find water in the Laguna. It was 
as he might have done, and giving it all to me?” | equally plain that they had failed to find water 
he asked. enough the night before, for everything indicated 

“Not at all,” answered Hugh, with quiet good | trepidation and alarm. The harness had been 
sense. “‘He would have been a scoundrel if | slung helter-skelter, and the men had mounted 
he hadn’t. Where is your own common sense, | the mules and started for the Cocopah Mountain, 
Dick?” | at the base of which was a spring that had never 

“He hasn’t got any when Mr. Murray is is | failed. It was probably the certainty of water 
concerned,” remarked the practical Mary. “The | at this spring that induced Breedlove to go ahead 
idea of thinking it wonderful because a man just | that morning instead of returning to the last 
happens to be ordinarily honest !” | water they had left. 

Richard flamed up at that. It wastruethathe| After about a mile the steps of the mules 
loved and admired Murray so deeply and regarded | had begun to drag; their footprints lay closer 
him with so much boyish enthusiasm that he | | together. A little farther on the men had dis- 
never could judge him as he did other people, but | mounted and led the animals. Then after a 
he felt that if he were giving Murray too much | while they had tried to drive them instead of 
credit, Hugh and Mary were not giving him | leading, but the mules had wandered here and 
enough. | there to the sides, and had tried to turn back. 

“I don’t care!”’ he said, doggedly. “I think it! Suddenly the tracks of the three men went on 





party out of the desert, they could never again 
have been captured; and it would have been 
impossible for the men to carry the water and 
provisions necessary if they were to get out on 
foot. 

At about half a mile beyond this point the 
steps of one of the men had begun to drag, and 
in about three miles from the wagon Fish had 
sltiniite tata: to-0ate tor Ge others to 
bring him water from the mountain. What 
must have been his condition when, without even 
a stone for a pillow or the smallest spear of grass 
or brush to interrupt the blazing sunshine, he lay 
down for relief on ground even hotter than the 
air! When the searching party came, there he 
still lay, on his back with hat over his eyes, but 
with no sign of past struggling, and dried almost 
toa mummy. And what must have been the 
condition of the other two! They had gone on 
without stopping even to look back, for the 


| ground around young Fish showed no tracks 


but his own. 
In some two miles more the tracks of another 


became shorter and shorter, with one foot hardly 
lifted clear of the ground as it was dragged along 
little more than half the usual distance. And 
about three miles from the body of Fish the 
younger Breedlove was found, where 


from the spring. Imagine, if you can, the con- 
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travelling on the desert, you reach a place at 


For if the night is passed without water, and 
the attempt made to make another day’s journey 
without it, and the fiery sun strikes the party 
for a few hours, the chances are that the next 
camping-place will be like that of the Breedloves. 
A good rover of the desert will return and give 
up the trip rather than risk it. 

Many aman has wandered away from a well- 


little or no suffering after 
although death may not 
days. 

From the fact that umn trained to it, ke the 
desert Indians, who drink very little water and 
are never lost, can go at least two days without 
danger, and one wholeday without inconvenience, 
it is plain that there are two kinds of thirst— 
mouth thirst and blood thirst. 

Mouth thirst is a mere habit that grows with 
indulgence. It represents no necessity, such as 
is indicated when the blood gets short of the 
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By abandoning this habit entirely there is no 
suffering except for a few days. The blood 
retains enough to do its work for a long time, 
and unless one is working very hard one need 
drink no more than at home in winter. But one 
used to drinking a great quantity is afflicted, on 
account of this mouth thirst, with horrible chills 
of alarm, when he finds himself far away from 
water and badly in need of it. His tongue soon 
begins to swell, and although death from blood 
thirst is still far away, he will go crazy and be 
lost if not quickly reseued. Had the Breedlove 
party, from the hour they began to get ready, 
stopped drinking everything except a very little 
at mealtimes, they would all have reached the 





spring and had strength enough to take the mules 


| there, too. 
began to show signs of weakening. The steps | 





he, too, | 
had lain down to await the return of his father | 





dition of the father, for the tracks again showed | 
that he had passed on without even turning to | 
look back to see what was the matter with his | 





only son. 


Nearly four miles yet lay between the searching | 


party and the rocky portals of the cafion that | 


contained the spring. Over half of this the | 
tracks of the elder Breedlove led with steps | 


comparatively steady, although short. Was he 


nerved by the thought that on his reaching that | “‘ 


water depended the lives of them all, that years 
might roll past before a living soul came that 
way, and that there was now no mortal help 
within eighty miles? 

Possibly so; but one who knew the desert so 
well must have known that the little water he 
would be able to carry back in the canteen could 
do no more than revive the other two in case 
delirium had not overtaken them, and that if it 
had he never could take care of them alone, even 
if his own strength held out. And too well he 
must have known that all such care would be 
useless unless the mules were also taken care 
of, and two were gone, he knew not where. 

His steady step showed determination, but 
about a mile from the base of the mountain he 
had begun to stumble. There was no dragging. 
of the feet as with the other two, but he seemed 
to stumble from his efforts to force his feet along. 

About a quarter of a mile from the hill he had 
begun to fall, and the mark of the canteen on the 
ground showed that it had fallen from his hand. 
There he had risen without very much difficulty ; 
but in less than a hundred yards had fallen 
again, and signs of his feet slipping began to 
appear, while the fine dust showed that he had 
fallen more than once in the effort to rise. Yet 
he had risen and gone on nearly another hundred 
yards and fallen again, then again struggled on, 
until at last he was found, face downward, in 
the midst of the tracks of a long series of desperate 
struggles to get up. 

Incredible as it may seem,—for this nrust read 


like melodrama to one who knows nothing of | 
these vast, lonely plains blazing with terrific | 


heat,—he was only two hundred yards from the 


water that he knew must be there. At the | 


water lay the body of one of the mules, with 
the strong girth of the Mexican saddle burst by 


the swelling of the body. It must have died | 
Tight there from overdrinking. Otherwise it | 


would have wandered away in search of food 
after drinking. The other two mules were never 
found, and must have died far out upon the 
plain. 

All this was the result of overconfidence, for a 
trip on the desert is perfectly safe for persons 


| 











HE trouble with Billy is he’s scatter- 

brained.” 
As Mr. Lemmon said this he filled a dipper at 
the pump and approached the teakettle. The 
| tin lid was upside down and very hot. He gave 
| it a hasty fillip which landed it in the midst of 
| the apple sauce simmering close by, and poured 
in the water triumphantly. 

“Like to got scalded that time,’’ he said, fishing 
out the teakettle lid. “It won’t hurt the sauce, 
will it?” 

“I don’t believe it will. The dipper ’Il melt, 
Nathan, if you leave it on the stove empty.” 

“'That’s so.’ Mr. Lemmon rescued the 
dipper and made a fresh onslaught on the pump. 

“Billy means well, if he would only keep his 
mind on the main thing,” he went on. “He’s 
anxious to help. I haven’t told you what he did 
yesterday. I sent him to the tool-box for more 
nails. There was plenty of ’em there, but he 
| took a notion that it would be a good thing if 
he was to sort over the whole box, and emptied 
everything out on the ground. I come to see 
what he was doing to keep him so long, and 
there he was, swimmin’ in tacks. Much as ever 
I ean get things straightened out again.”’ 

Mrs. Lemmon laughed. She laughed easily. 
She was distinetly a genial person. 

“] can’t think where he gets it from,” added 
Mr. Lemmon. 

“‘He gets it from his father,”’ answered Mrs. 





Lemmon, unexpectedly. 
“Why, you don’t say—” Mr. Lemmon turned 
| around to see what she meant. 


“Certain I do. You're filling the kettle too 
full, Nathan; it’s spilling over. Yes, you’re both 
| absent-minded. He can’t get over it all in a 
minute. We must guide him some. Now, if 
| you’ll bring the horse around, I'll be ready to go 
| as soon as the apple sauce is off the stove.”’ 

“Dear me, they’re as helpless as kittens about 
| some things,” she thought affectionately, tying 
| the strings of her Sunday bonnet in a firm, square 
bow. 
| She looked out of the window at Billy, a 
| freckled-faced boy of ten, who was tramping up 
and down beside the old horse. Mrs. Lemmon 
was Billy’s stepmother, and he had decided 


properly equipped, and it is even pleasant to a | opinions about her. 


stranger, since it abounds in many and varied 
charms of Another barrel of water 
would have made the Breedlove party safe. If, 


“She takes my part,” Billy said. “She takes 
pa’s part, too. I don’t know who’s side she’s 
| on—everybody’s, I guess. She’s great!’ 
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“Ma, say, can I drive?” he asked, as she 
came out. 

‘Course I expect you to drive. When a young 
man takes me to town, he has to do the driving.” 

Billy elambered into the wagon with an impor- 
tant air. Mrs. Lemmon stood waiting. 

“There’s another thing a young man’s got to 
do that takes me to ride,” she said, after a 
minute. 

“What?” 

“*Turn the wheel out so I can get in.” 

“TI forgot.”” Billy turned out sharply. 

“Take care—take care! You'll be over on the 
other side the road!’’ cautioned his father, coming 
up to the fence, anxiously. It was not the 
general custom to see one’s wife off every time 


she went to the village. Mr. Lemmon did not | a beautiful brownstone build- 
It was because she brought | ing. At the head of the stair- 
an element of fun into the business. He felt | case, where the eye of a visitor 


know why he did it. 


excited, like Billy. 
“No, we’re all right. Well, good-by !”’ 


Mr. Lemmon looked after his wife’s erect, | painting. 


comely figure. “I guess they’ll get where they 
say they will as long as she’s in the wagon,” he 
thought. “He was dreadful pleased to have 
the reins. She understands boys.” 

The place looked lonely to Mr. Lemmon as he 
went back to the chicken-coop he was making. 
It was a good-sized coop, with a door in the front 
for the hens to go in and out. He had laid the 
floor and nailed on three sides the day before, 
and he regarded it with satisfaction. “She’ll say 
it’s a good job,” he thought. 

“Queer how she come to say what she did 
about Billy,” he continued. ‘“‘I’ve told him, I 
don’t know how many times, to just put his mind 
right on it—nail it right in. That’s what Billy 
needs ae. 

And then for a time there were no sounds about 
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with a laugh. 
And that was all; only nowadays, when he 
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‘W IN the corner of Boylston 
NGI and Berkeley Streets, 
in Boston, there stands 
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rests upon it at once, is an easel 
which holds a copy of a famous i ct 


The picture represents the iM 
interior of a country home at . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


when you come to think of it,” he assented,| worries over Billy’s scatter-brains, his wife 








Says, soothingly : 
“Now, pa, you remember that chicken-coop.”’ 
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idea was favorably received. 
Invitations were extended to 
other young men in the estab- 
lishment, and a considerable 
company soon gathered of an 
evening for an hour of prayer 
or study or social intercourse. 
It is worth noting that from 
the very start Mr. Williams 
gave the most careful attention 
to his duties, and urged all his 








breakfast-time. 
the grandmother, still keeps 
her place at the table, but she 
is not eating. At one side sits the daughter of 
the house, with a little parcel in her hand. By 
some strange intuition one knows that the parcel 
contains a luncheon. With her other hand the 
girl absent-mindedly caresses the old dog, who 
looks perplexed and ill at ease. The father, a 
middle-aged man, with a satchel in his hand, is 
following the stage-driver out-of-doors; and 
beyond, by the gate, one catches a glimpse of the 
waiting stage. But it is two figures in the center 
of the scene which seize and hold the attention: 
an awkward, overgrown boy in ill-fitting clothes, 
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the place but the sharp tap! tap! of the hammer. | and the mother who stands before him with her 
It was dark when Mrs. Lemmon and Billy hands on his shoulders and her eyes fixed on his 


drove into the yard. Mr. Lemmon 
did not come out to take the horse. 

“Pa said he might have to go 
down to the meadow before we got 
back,” said Billy. 

“You and I will have to unhar- 
ness, then. Quick,now! I’m going 
to make you some waffles for sup- 
per.”’ . 

“Can I grate some maple-sugar to 
eat on ’em, ma?”’ 

“Certainly. No, Billy, you don’t 
want to undo all the straps, only 
just what’s necessary.” 

“T get mixed up, ma.” 

“Well, get unmixed, then,” said 
his stepmother, good-naturedly. 

It was strange that Mr. Lemmon 
should leave the door wide open if he was going 
down to the meadow. She shut it, and laid her 
bundles on the table. Just then they heard a 
peculiar sound: Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 

“What was that?” she exclaimed. She and 
Billy looked at each other, startled. 

Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat ! 

Mrs. Lemmon flung open the cellar door. 
“Nathan, are you there?”’ she called. 

“Ma-a!’’ came a feeble voice from the distance. 

“It’s outside,” said Mrs. Lemmon. “I’m 
afraid he’s hurt. Take this candle, Billy, and 
run on ahead.” 

Billy loped across the yard. She followed with 
the lamp. ‘ What’s the matter?” she called, 
alarmed, for Billy was capering up and down 
beside some whitish object, the candle lighting 
up his round face like a hobgoblin’s. 

‘Ma! Pa’s in the chicken-coop!’’ 

There could be no manner of doubt of it. His 
hammer resounded on the walls, and his muffled 
voice called crossly: “Let me out! let me out!’’ 

Billy got on the ground and looked through the 
door. “I see him!” he said, excited. 

“Nathan Hale Lemmon, how come you there?” 
cried his wife. 

“T should think you could see for yourself!” 

She had seen in a flash, and leaning against 
the partition, she laughed till the tears came. 

“You’ve been—you’ve been—oh, oh ! — you’ve 
been and nailed that front on from the inside, 
and then—you couldn’t get out through the door 
unless you was a chicken, which you’re not—oh, 
my! my, my!” 

“He! he!” snickered Billy. 





CAPT. THOMAS V. SULLIVAN, 
WHEN A YOUNG MAN. 


face in a look not to be forgotten. | 


“Breaking Home Ties!’’ How 
many thousands of American 
homes have been through that 
experience! How many thou- 
sand mothers have looked into 


way! 

What is the building, and why 
is Hovenden’s famous picture the 
first thing to greet the stranger 
who enters the door? It is the 
Christian 


Men’s Association, 





other Young Men’s Christian 


there because the organization is itself the sequel 


the pioneer and parent of all the | 
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associates to a similar assidu- 
ity. This made it easier for 
them, when the little room had 
become too small for the meetings, to go to their 
employer and ask for the use of a larger and 
unoceupied apartment. Nevertheless they went 
with trepidation, and were considerably surprised 
when their request was not only granted, but 
granted with sympathy and tenderness and 
cordial approval. ‘The man was touched by 
their earnestness and high purpose. He gave 
the use of the room, and to a great extent he 
gave himself, also; becoming from that time a 
sort of father to his household of employees, and 
instituting reforms which contributed greatly to 
their comfort and well-being. 
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How the Movement Grew. 


sooner was this better condition estab- 

lished in his own place of employment | 

than Williams began to consider the | 
possibility of a soeiety which should include the | 


their son’s face in that same | clerks in other business houses. He called a 


meeting of his friends to discuss the matter. 
They met on June 6, 1844, and then and there 
formed an organization for which, on July 8th, 
the name of the “Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation’’ was adopted. Rooms were secured and 


home of the Boston Young | attractively furnished, good books and current 


periodicals provided, and elasses organized for the | 
study both of the Bible and of secular subjects. 
George Williams is now Sir George Williams, 


Associations in the United | and the head of the great mercantile house in | 
States; and the picture stands | which he began work as a clerk. 


By 1850 the association had become well enough 


to the story which the picture tells and the| established to attract the 


answer to the question in the mother’s eyes. attention of Mr. George M. 
It takes up this country boy where the stage-| Vanderlip, a young Ameri- 
driver drops him. If he has no position secured, | can student who was travel- 


it helps him find one. If he has no boarding- 
place, it gives him a list of names and addresses. 
When his evenings in the “hall bedroom’’ become 
unbearably lonesome, it offers him light and 
warmth, and the company of young men from 


| whom he will take no hurt. When he is sick it 


visits him, when he is discouraged it advises and 
prays with him. If, therefore, the home ties 
must be broken, other ties which bind the soul 
to all that is noblest and best worth while may 
be established through this great brotherhood of 
young men. 

Delegates from all over the world are gathered 
this week in Boston to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the first Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the United States. 
The occasion is therefore a fitting one to recall 
something of the history of the association, and 
to glance at the work it has done and is doing. 


George Williams: Founder. 


a 


‘ VAN 1841 a young man went up from Bridg- 
.4..| water, in Somersetshire, England, to 

London, to take a position as clerk in a 
large dry-goods house. The conditions he was 
called upon to face were different from the con- 
ditions in any respectable establishment to-day. 


| The hours of work were from eight in the morn- 
| ing until nine or ten at night. The whole time | 


|and for so many years was 





|of young men 


303 


its plan, which differed somewhat from that of 
the London society, proved to be so well conceived 
that it has stamped its characteristics ineradicably 
upon the whole world-wide organization. 

In less than a year copies of the constitution 
of the Boston association had come into the hands 
in Buffalo, Washington, New 
York and Baltimore, and similar societies had 
sprung up in those places. In two years more 
the movement had spread to thirty-two cities, 
and plans for united action began to be discussed. 


| A convention met in Buffalo in 1854, and adopted 


resolutions for a voluntary confederation, to be 

composed of such societies as should ratify the 

agreement. There was to be a central committee 

and a stated general convention, but the local 

societies were still to remain wholly independent. 
Under this plan the societies worked until 

the breaking out of the Civil War. That eut the 

federation in two. The Northern half immedi- 

ately turned its at- 

tention to systematic Ya = 

Christian effort in 

the army, and crea- 

ted the famous 

Christian Commis- 

sion, a body unique 4 

in the history of 

warfare. During 1 

the terrible four 

years which fol- 

lowed, this commis- 

sion ministered alike 


to the bodily wants 
and the = spiritual , 5 
needs of the soldiers. 


The public trusted 
it, and made it the 
agent for distributing money, food, clothes, medi- 
cines, and the thousand and one other articles 
which the warm hearts of the people at home 
provided for the suffering boys at the front. 
During the war the commission sent five thousand 
Christian helpers to the camps and hospitals, 
and forwarded more than five million dollars in 
money and stores. At the same time the South- 
ern members of the association were doing a 
similar work for the soldiers in the Confederate 
army, although necessarily with less system and 
organization. 

The work done by the Christian Commission 
was a great one, but it was not the work for 
which the Young Men’s Christian Assoviation 
was primarily organized. A young man, then 
known only as the Rev. Henry C. Potter, of 
Troy, but now as Bishop Potter of New York, 
brought this matter home to the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1863. He called the attention of the 












GEORGE M. VANDERLIP, 
IN EARLY LIFE. 


| association to its real work—that of helping the 


young men at home—in resolutions so suggestive, 
and followed them the next 





ling in England. He was so 
impressed with the work of 
these young men that he 
wrote a long letter descriptive 
of it, and sent it to a religious 
weekly published in Boston. 

The editor of that paper 
was, fortunately, the late 
Daniel S. Ford, who after- 
ward acquired possession of 
The Youth’s Companion, 


its chief editor and proprietor. 
No man had quicker sympa- 
thies for such an undertaking 
as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association than he, 





year by an essay so packed 
with good sense, that he 
made an epoch in association 
history. It required two or 
three years for his sugges- 
tions to bear fruit, but by 
1867 the thing was done. 
“Work by young men, for 
young men,” had become the 
recognized object, and in a 
sense the motto, of the asso- 
ciation. 

From 1851 to 1867 was the 
period of introduction. From 
1867 to the present has been 
the period of growth and 
development, marked by the 
establishment of a strong 
general organization, with 
trained and well-paid officers, 








and he gave Mr. Vanderlip’s 
letter a prominent place in 
his paper. There it promptly 


‘attracted the attention of Capt. Thomas V. 


Sullivan, a retired shipmaster and zealous mis- | 
sionary among the sailors of Boston. 

He was not the sort of man to let an oppor- 
tunity slip. It is related of him that when the | 


vessel of which he was captain was attacked by| great tree. 


pirates off the coast of South America he not | 
only fought the pirates to a standstill, but com-| 
pelled such of them as were alive when the fight | 


ended to attend the religious exercises which | the world. 





SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, Igor. 


and still further marked by 
increase in numbers and 
resources, and by the multi- 
tude of attractions it offers to young men and 
the benefits it confers upon them. 

The grain of mustard-seed planted by George 
Williams in London in 1844 and by Captain 
Sullivan in Boston in 1851 has indeed waxed a 
Six thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two associations, with five hundred and 
twenty-one thousand members, are strengthen- 
ing and upbuilding young manhood throughout 
France, Germany, Belgium, Den- 





“But why didn’t you knock in a board and get 
out ?”” 

“Went the wrong way. Couldn’t get any 
purchase,”’ said the muffied voice. 

“O Nathan, I shall give up!” 

“Well, when you get through laughing, maybe 
you’ll do something. I’ve been hollerin’ here 
most all the afternoon.’’ 

“You poor man, you! Really, I feel weak! 
There, Billy, you stop! Run and bring the 
hatchet. Don’t eut yourself.” 


| scanty. The clerks were expected 
|to lodge under their employer’s 
| roof, yet the sleeping apartments 
were small and poorly ventilated, 
and often shared by several lodgers. 
There was no common sitting- 
room, no meeting-place except the 
mean and unattractive bedrooms. 
The majority of the clerks 
It took but a few well-directed blows with the | naturally sought relaxation in the 
back of the hatchet to loosen a couple of boards. | neighboring ‘‘publies,’’ where 
Through the narrow opening Mr. Lemmon |there was much drinking and 
Squeezed out. He was one of the mildest of men, | frequent brawls. 
but when you have been shut up all theafternoon| George Williams, the young 
in a hen-coop of your own making, you may be | countryman from Bridgwater, 
forgiven for being a little provoked. | was of different stuff. Indus- 
It was a grand supper Mrs. Lemmon gave | trious, ambitious, and determined 
them, half an hour later, a supper fit for the|to make his way, he was also 





allowed for meals during the day hardly amounted | were a part of the routine on his ship. 
toan hour, and the food was often both coarse and | 
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minister, and no allusions made to late unpleasant | inflexibly moral and deeply religious. In a little | the Boston 


experiences. 


to the last waffle. 





Right in the midst of it, all three| while he made the acquaintance of a fellow 
happened to look up at once; and then there was | employee of the same stamp as himself, and to 
a fresh explosion. Mr. Lemmon helped himself | him he suggested the use of one of the sleeping- 
“Well, ’twas rather funny | rooms for social and religious meetings. 


afterward. 


| mark, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, 


Mr. Vanderlip’s letter, then, fell upon good | Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, China, 


ground when it reached the edi-| Japan, Ceylon, India, Australia, South A frica— 
torial desk of Mr. Ford, and | fifty countries in all—have their associations, 
attracted the attention of Captain | which are kept in touch with each other and with 
Sullivan. The latter quickly got | the newest plans and most improved methods of 
together a number of religious and | work by the International Committee. 
philanthropic men with a view to 
establishing in Boston an organ-| 
ization similar to that in London. 
They met in the chapel of the Old | 0) F all these countries, however, America is 
South Meeting-House, on Spring | ( 4 the leader in this work. Although she 
Lane, and there, on December 29, | has only one-quarter of the whole number 
1851, the Boston Young Men’s of associations in the world, she has one-half of 
Christian Association was born. | the total membership, four-fifths of all the secre- 
On the ninth of the same month | taries and nearly two-thirds of all the buildings. 
an association, also modeled after | In the money value of the buildings the figures 
that in London, had been estab-| are even more remarkable. The total value is 
lished in Montreal; but this was | twenty-six million dollars; the value of those in 
not known to those interested in the U nited States, twenty-four millions. 
movement until nearly two years| The association in America, indeed, is a differ- 
| ent organization from what it is anywhere else. 


its Strength in America. 


The Boston association was not, therefore, the | It holds a more important place and works in a 
first one established in America; but it was | larger way. 
The | the first one organized in the United States, and | hold in Paris illustrates the difference between 


The establishment of the first foot- 
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the way in which such movements are regarded 
there and the way in which they are looked upon 
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| sure of the comforts and privileges of a good 
club, no matter at which end of his run night 


| tives of a trust—the greatest in the world. 
| Their business is the manufacture of men. 


here. In France the usual way of raising money | findshim? These are alla part of the association | Every convention which they hold develops new 


for such an organization is to go to the back door 
and ask the servant to take the subscription to 


work, and they are all good. 
| The three thousand American delegates and 


ways of increasing the output and improving the 
product, yet the demand is always ahead of 


his master. The master glances at the list and| the hundreds from other countries who are/|the supply. The market for men stamped with 
the prospectus, and if he feels so disposed, con-| gathered this week in Boston are representa- | the ““Y. M. C. A.” trade-mark is always good. 


tributes a few francs. The American secretaries 
went to the front door, requested to see the 
master of the house in person, and asked him 
for a contribution of a thousand frances. They 
succeeded in scaring some very worthy French- 
men, but they also succeeded in raising the money 
for the building, and in creating an interest in it 
and a respect for it which no back-loor begging 
could have accomplished. 

Spirit, mind, body are the three directions in 
which the association works. A three-legged 
stool is never unstable, nor is the man easily 
upset whose body is sound, whose mind is trained, 
and whose soul is strengthened by religious 
exercises and loving service. The activities of 
the association, then, are grouped in three 
departments, the religious, the educational and 
the physical; but there are many interesting 
undertakings which do not fall strictly within 
any one of them. 

Let us say that the boy in Hovenden’s picture 
comes to Boston. Perhaps his first acquaintance 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
made through the medium of the employment 
bureau, which finds a place for him in a hardware 
house. He gets a glimpse of the pleasant rooms, 
and when some one invites him to attend the 
religious services there on Sunday, he accepts. 
Further acquaintance with the association and 
the young men he meets there leads him to become 
a member, and opportunities of which he has 
never before dreamed are opened to him. 


The Association and the Country Boy. 


© IE is hungry for books: a library of six 
iv thousand volumes and all the periodicals 

that are good for anything are at his 
service. He likes to sing: a group in which he 
is welcome gathers around the piano every night. 
He is proud of his physical strength, as most 
country boys are, and thinks to show it in the 
gymnasium. To his surprise he finds that his 
attempts to lift great weights are laughed at or 
frowned upon; but many of these city boys can 
perform feats of strength and agility which are 
impossible to him. He learns the value of syste- 
matic training and symmetrical development; 
that the purpose of physical exercise is not 
to make “‘strong men,” but to develop a 
body which is sound and healthy, and to 
keep it so. Two or three years of training 
in the “gym”’ give him a figure and carriage 
which his mother will hardly recognize 
when he goes home. 

He will be a dull and unambitious boy, 
too, if the educational facilities offered by 
the association do not appeal to him. If he 
has had inadequate school advantages, he 
will be encouraged to round out the intellec- 
tual side of his nature by such studies as he 
would pursue in an ordinary high school. By 
and by he fixes his mind upon some business or 
art or profession, which he desires to make his 
life-work. It may be designing or mechanical 
drawing or law or bookkeeping or any one of 
a score of other things—he can pursue it here 
under skilled instructors and in a thorough and 
practical way. Meanwhile he has been earning 
his living, and his education, gained during the 
evenings, has cost him just five dollars a year! 

In this very school one boy in three years’ time 
acquired a high-school education and technical 
knowledge by which he secured the position of 
assistant city engineer in a city near Boston. 
Another boy, working for five or six dollars a 
week, completed the course in mechanical draw- 
ing, and is now earning twenty-five dollars a 
week as draftsman in the construction depart- 
ment of a large railroad system. Another case 
was that of a common laborer, who, by studying 
faithfully in the evening classes, in four years 
became superintendent of the electric-lighting 
system of a Maine city. These are good exam- 
ples of what the educational departments of the 
associations are doing all over the country. 


The Y. M. C. A. Trade-Mark. 


NT HE religious and social work occupies no 
a less important a place. Indeed, it is the 

corner-stone of the structure. Religious 
meetings conducted by the young men them- 
selves and classes for Bible study under inspiring 
teachers accomplish results which cannot be set 
down in terms of size or of dollars and cents, for 
they deal with the development of character and 
with the things which are eternal. 

And with all this the story is not half told. 
What of the excelient courses of lectures, con- 
certs and other entertainments annually provided 
for the members? The discount-book system, 
which saves the holder of a membership ticket 
many times the amount of his fees every year? 
The summer camps, where he enjoys a cheap 
and wholesome vacation? The army and navy 
branches, which are carrying good reading and 
good music to the soldiers and sailors, helping 
them to save their money and furnishing a place 
where they can spend their leisure happily and 
in decency? 
makes brakeman, fireman, conductor or engineer 


Or the railroad branch, which | 


his horses as she came out of the woods 
road with her tin pail full of strawberries. 
Hosy always shouted to his horses all the way 
up the three long hills that led to the Crow 
| Mountain House. Sometimes you could hear 
| him two miles away, his voice echoed so after 


[ont DOW heard Hosy Gale shouting to 





































“ LORENA FAIRLY BLUSHED WITH DELIGHT.” 


he turned into the Notch. Sometimes in the 
night—for Hosy often got belated when there 
was a great rush of mountain travel—you could 
hardly tell whether you heard the Wildcat River 
rushing over its stones or Hosy shouting to his 
horses. 

As she entered the highway, Lorena could see 
the great wagon, laden with trunks, at the top of 
the long, steep hill. 

It was early in the season for such a load as 
that; she had heard that they expected many 
gay and stylish people at the Crow Mountain 
House this season. 

She heaved a little sigh as she cast a long, 
backward glance at the wagon. Life meant 
only good times to some people. Hosy came to 
see her brother Albertus sometimes and told of 
| the gay doings at the hotel, and Lorena had once 
| gone down to the lower village and peeped in at 
| the Wiltworth House windows when there was 
la hop. Althea Gale was a table girl there then 
and had got her the opportunity. 





much prettier than—than other people. Althea 
said so. It was only the clothes they wore that 
niade the difference. 

As Lorena walked down the hill toward home, 
she suddenly caught sight of a large, square 


must have dropped it from the wagon as he went 
up the hill. What with the noise of the heavy 
wagon and the noise that his own voice made, it 
was not strange that he had failed to hear it fall. 
He would probably discover his loss before long, 
thought Lorena, and return. 

She perched herself upon the trunk and waited. 
| The dilapidated old house where Lorena lived 
with her invalid mother was near by, although 
hidden from view by trees. 

Hosy didn’t come back. It occurred to Lorena 
that he might go all the way to Crow Mountain 
before he discovered his loss, and it would not be 
safe to leave the trunk where it was. This was 
|a “main travelled road,” and Lorena decided 





object in the middle of the road—a trunk! Hosy | 





that she must mount guard over the trunk until 
Albertus came. He had gone to South Cornwall 
to try to get a job at one of the summer hotels, 
and ought soon to be returning. Indeed, while 
Lorena waited her mother called her through the 
trees, saying that she must soon come and make 
the flapjacks for Albertus’s supper. 

It was beginning to grow 
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had gone, Uncle Saul Piper came driving his 
ox-team down from Crow Mountain. He called 
to Lorena as she leaned from her window : 

“Hosy has got to go to the Notch this morning 
to fetch some folks over to the hotel, and he 
won’t be down after that trunk for a day or two. 
’T was sent on ahead by some folks that ain’t 
coming till next week, so there’s no hurry, any- 
how.” 

Lorena drew a long breath. She could keep 
the hat all day in her room,—her mother was 
unable to climb the stairs,—and try it on as often 
as she liked! 

Maud Eveleth, who lived over by Lronbound 
Mountain, came to see Lorena that afternoon. 
She had just got a place as table girl at the 
Wiltworth House, and she invited Lorena to 
come down and look on at the first hop of the 
season. There was not a great crowd at the 
hotel as yet, and Maud assured Lorena that she 
could have “‘a splendid chance”’ to see. 

There were a great many nice table girls at 
the Wiltworth House—they taught school for the 
greater part of the year. Lorena longed with 


| all her heart to work there herself, but she could 
| not leave her mother. Sometimes she said to 


dark and realizing that the herself, bitterly, that no chances and no good 


trunk would be a danger to 
travellers, Lorena tugged at 
it with might and main, and 
succeeded in getting it to the 
side of the road. Then she 
went in and made the flap- 
jacks, but she kept running 
out to make sure that the 
trunk was still there. She 
had begun to fancy what 
there was in it; her imagi- 
nation was instructed by the 
wonderful toilets of the sum- 
mer girls. 

So abstracted was she that 
she forgot to melt the maple- 
sugar, which was the only 
thing that Albertus liked on 
flapjacks, and her mother 
became irritated. It annoyed 
Mrs. Dow that Lorena, 
although nearly seventeen, 
was flighty, and would rather 
prink before the glass than 
sew patches on Albertus’s 
overalls. 

When Albertus came, he 
carried the trunk into the 
wood-shed and locked the 
place carefully for the night. 
He said it might be a bad job 
for Hosy Gale if anything 
happened to that trunk. He 
must get word to him to come 
after it the first thing in the 
morning. 

Lorena could not sleep that 
night; it was so fascinating 
to imagine, over and over again, what there might 
be in that trunk. If she could only see the 
contents ! 

When she had drawn the trunk out of the road, 
she had observed that the lid seemed a little 
loose, like that of Grandfather Babbitt’s hair- 
cloth trunk, which you could open if you shook 
the lid hard enough. 

At last Lorena rose, crept softly down-stairs, 
and lighting a lamp in the kitchen, went out into 
| the wood-shed. If you shook the lid of Grand- 
father Babbitt’s trunk far enough to one side and 
gave a little jerk— Lorena tried it with this trunk, 
and—presto! it opened! 

She fell back with a little gasp. She said to 
| herself that she had not for a moment expected 
| it to open. 

And now she dared not take the beautiful 
dresses out, they were so carefully packed; but 
when she opened the hat-box, there was delight 
—a wide-brimmed hat, made of soft, filmy stuff, 
with great, white feathers! Lorena had dark 
hair and eyes, and white was her color. 

Handling the hat cautiously, tenderly, she 
placed it upon her head. A stealthy sound made 
her jump. It seemed to her that the kitchen door 
shook a little, but the wind was rising and the 
old shed was full of chinks. 

She must see how she looked in that hat! 

It would be safer to leave the trunk as she had 
| found it. If the wind should awaken Albertus, 





| it would be just like him to get up and make | 
Those girls who were dancing were not so) 


sure that the trunk was safe. She stole hastily 
| up to her room. 
| Lorena fairly biushed with delight at the 

reflection in her little cracked looking-glass. It 
seemed unfair that a hat that one couldn’t have 
| Should make such a difference! 
A door closed, and a step sounded on the stairs. 
“Albertus, is that you?’’ Lorena called, with 
| her heart in her mouth. 

“Tt’s raining, and I pulled the trunk into the 

kitchen,” said Albertus, quietly. 
| Lorena decided that she would not try to 


| restore the hat to the trunk until Albertus had 


| gone the next morning to South Cornwall to 
| take the position that had been offered him. 
| Hosy Gale would not come until long after that 
| time. 

“I’m going to stop at the Wiltworth House 
and telephone to Hosy to come and get his 
trunk,” said Albertus, as he ate his early 
breakfast. 

In a little more than an hour after Albertus 





times ever came to her. 

She was grateful to Maud for this invitation, 
although she would have to wear her faded and 
skimpy old pink muslin-dress and her last sum- 
mer’s hat, which, worse than being faded, was 
not in the least in the fashion. 

As she thought of that old, humiliating hat, 
a temptation seized Lorena, sudden, fierce and 
overwhelming. paaree 

“© Lorena Dow, you are a vision!” cried 
Maud Eveleth that night, when Lorena slipped 
in at the side porch door of the Wiltworth House. 
“Where did you get that hat? There won’t be 
a young lady at the hop as lovely as you! They 
often wear picture hats like that at dances. It 
looks like Paris’”—she knew this by some occult 
sense that girls have, although she had never 
been fifty miles from Ironbound Mountain in 
her life. “O Lorena, where did you get it?’’ 

It was Mary Lizzie Sinclair who would keep 
saying that, and at last there was a hush, while 
all the girls waited for Lorena’s answer. 

“It was sent to me,” said Lorena, loudly, but 
with a fearful thrill. 

She had not expected that they would ask so 
persistently. Mary Lizzie Sinclair never had 
any manners! 

But when Lorena looked on at the dancers, in 
her delight she forgot that her conscience had 
been troubling her. It only seemed a shame, as 
the girls said, that that hat should be hidden for 
the rest of the evening behind the crack of the 
dining-room door ! 

It was late when Lorena set out for home, but 
she had not far to go, and the electric lights from 
the hotel and from the square in front of it made 
the way clear. Perhaps if it had not been for 
their brilliancy she might have observed the 
heavy blackness of the sky, and been prepared 
for the rain that began to fall before she was 
half-way home. 

She wore no outer garment, for the night was 
warm. She tried to cover the great plumes of 
the hat with the skirt of her dress, but the muslin 
was soon soaked through. There was nothing 
to do but to run. 

Breathless, exhausted, she came into the 
kitchen, where her mother had left a lighted 
lamp, and where there was still a little fire in 
the stove. The fluffy chiffon hat was flat and 
soaked, the graceful plumes hung limp and 
draggled ! 

Lorena tried all the means of renovation at her 
command. She steamed the feathers over the 
teakettle, she tried to curl them with the scissors ; 
but when she returned the hat to its box—just as 
dawn was growing blue in the window-panes— 
it remained a melancholy wreck. 

It was fortunate that her mother was a sound 
sleeper, thought Lorena, as she staggered miser- 
ably up to her bed. Somehow she must manage 
to pay for the hat; but to have it known that a 
trunk had not been safe in the Dows’ house— 
what a hurt that would be to Albertus’s honest 
pride! 

Perhaps the owner of the trunk would keep 
the secret if she received the value of the hat, 
But that might be as much as ten dollars! 
Where could Lorena get ten dollars? 

Hosy Gale was a stalwart fellow, and he 
carried the trunk off on his shoulder. 

“Hope I sha’n’t lose any off to-day—got a 
stack aboard as high as the meetin’-house! 
Well, these city women have got to peacock it, 
anyhow,” remarked Hosy. 

There was a little, bitter smile on Lorena’s 
wan and frightened face. She didn’t think 
there was any fun in ‘‘peacocking it.” 

That night at supper Albertus said gruffly, 
with his eyes on his plate: “There’s a great 
fuss about that trunk that we picked up in the 
road.’’ 

He had walked up from South Cornwall and 
was hungry—a fact which lent excuse to the 
energy with which Lorena was making flap- 
jacks. When you are making flapjacks you 
needn’t talk, and you can keep your face turned 
away from people. 

“The woman says it got rained into or water 
got spilled into it some way, and spoiled a hat. 
She says the landlord has got to pay her forty 
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dollars for it, and he says Hosy has got to pay it 
or lose his job!” 

“Forty dollars for a hat!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dow. 

Lorena said nothing; she scraped the dish 
noisily with a spoon, although the pancake batter 
was all used up. 

“That’s what the hat cost; 
milliner’s bill,’’ said Albertus. ‘“‘A bad thing 
for Hosy to lose his job. He would have to go 
back to that lumbering place in Canada where 
he was last winter. There’s big money all 
summer in getting the lumber down-river.”’ 

“Over the rapids!’’ said Lorena, turning and 
speaking chokingly. For she had heard about 
that from Althea, Hosy’s sister. 

“Hosy’s got to be a man,”’ said Albertus. 

The next morning it appeared that there had 
been more on Albertus’s mind than Hosy Gale’s 
misfortune. He turned back, after he had set 
out for South Cornwall, and standing on the 


door-stone, with averted face, he told his mother | to be purchased anywhere. 
and sister that he was going to work at that | dangerous, never 


Canada lumbering place where you had to shoot | 
the rapids on lumber-laden rafts. 
was tired of working for so little pay as he 
received at the Kressage House. 

Mrs. Dow and Lorena had to bear their anxiety 
as best they might. It was of no use to try to 
influence Albertus when his mind was made up. 

Lorena suffered from a hardly less wearing 
anxiety after Albertus had gone; gossip about 
the wonderful hat she had worn might so easily 
travel from the Wiltworth to the Crow Mountain 
House! But there happened to be a great deal 
going on at both houses, and but little communi- 
cation between them. 

Lorena knew that nothing had been discovered. 
because she went every day to the Wiltworth 
House with berries to sell. That trade had 


she’s got the! 





He said he} 





hitherto been left to the other mountain girls and 
the “back folks.” Lorena had felt above it, but | 
now she was feverishly eager for money. When 
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Albertus, stoutly, “and I guess you ain’t likely to 
meddle with stray baggage again.”” He laid one 
hand on Lorena’s shoulder,—an unwonted tender- 
ness for Albertus,—and with the other he gathered 
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the world and find out what he can do,” said| up the bills which Hosy had tossed upon the 


table. “But we must still try to find her and 
pay her for the hat,’’ he added. 

**There’s nothing I’d rather do with the money 
than that,” said Lorena. 





FROM 
Et HE ZOOS 





IIl._A BATTLE WITH KING-COBRAS. 
By Raymond Lee Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles, New York Zoological Park. 


E wanted a pair of king- 
cobras for the reptile-house, 
but not a specimen was 
“Too 
import them,” 
came the reply from numerous 
dealers. So the Zoological Park 
began to despair of procuring the 
creatures, 

The Ophiophagus elaps, as the 
reptile is technically called, holds 
undisputed sway among the beasts 
of the jungle. With the exception 
of the mongoos, a plucky little 
animal which delights in killing 
deadly snakes, the wild beasts fly in terror from 
the king-cobra, as it glides through swamp and 
thicket in search of other snakes, for it inclines 
toward cannibalism. Most snakes, no matter 
how venomous, are shy, but this terrible reptile, 
which calmly kills and eats the dreaded cobra- 
de-capello, is very aggressive. 

It was after long waiting for the king that the 
Zoo received tidings that three specimens were 
in New York. Two of them are now in the 
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of the boxes, no snakes were visible. 
This was perplexing enough; and 
the fact that the two pythons, each 
about fifteen feet long, were some- 
where at liberty, was especially 
discomposing, for pythons are enthu- 
siastic in biting and well fitted for it 
with teeth about half an inch long. 

I carried the snake-stick. Snyder 
had opened the big telescope-bag and 
spread the gunny-sacks upon the 
floor. He had picked up a blanket 
in one hand, and carried a heavy 
slat in the other. In a moment we 
saw a python coiled in a corner, 
seemingly sleepy and harmless. 

“Look out !’’ shouted Snyder, and his warning 
came just in time. A pale green body had 
quickly risen from behind one of the boxes, and 
stood gracefully in the pose of the cobra. With 
its “hood” spread widely, its mouth partially 
open, and its little yellow eyes sparkling wickedly, 
the reptile looked majestic. 

“King-cobra’s a mighty good name for you, 
my snaky friend!” muttered Snyder, as he 


a night nurse was wanted to relieve the worn- | reptile-house, and the incidents of their installa- | glared at the reptile. 


out attendant of a very nervous old lady at the | 
hotel, Lorena eagerly accepted the place. 

When Albertus came home, in the middle of 
September, Lorena was hollow-eyed and her 
small, dark face was peaked ; but she had earned 
more than forty dollars. 

Hosy Gale came down the very evening of 
Albertus’s return. He sat down, dropped his 
cap upon the floor, and stretched his legs half- 
way across the room, as was his way when he 
was disturbed in mind. 

“Now I want to know what is the meaning of 
this!” he said, and drew four letters from his 
pocket. He opened one and read: ‘““The money 
for the hat will be paid. A frie 

He opened another and read: “You will receive 
forty dollars just as soon as I can get it. One 
that ought to pay.’” 

**] got those two letters last June,’’ remarked 
Hosy Gale, and he glanced curiously from 
Albertus, who- was pale, to Lorena, whose thin 
little face was aflame. 

“Three weeks ago,”’ continued Hosy, opening 
the third letter, ‘‘I got this with forty dollars in 
it—a Canada postmark. Careless to send bills 
like that. No name signed, but there ain’t a 
great many folks in Canada likely to send me 
forty dollars !’’ 

“N-no, but I couldn’t wait,” stammered 





Albertus. 

“O Albertus, you thought the rain got into| 
the trunk that night in the wood-shed!”’ cried | 
Lorena, distractedly. 

Albertus shook his head slowly. 

“No, I didn’t think the rain got into the 
trunk,”’ he said. 

“A week ago I got this with another forty | 
dollars in it!’ continued Hosy. “’Tisn’t so} 
risky to mail money right here in Johnson !’’ | 

“‘I—I—oh, I took the hat out of the trunk—it | 
opened so easily! And I wore it and it rained,” | 
Lorena choked back a great lump in her throat | 
and spoke steadily, “and Albertus must have | 
seen me! I heard the kitchen door shake! And | 
that’s why he went to Canada! And I—I got 
the money just as soon as I could!” 

“Now, look here, why didn’t you tell me what | 
you two were working yourselves to death for ?’’ | 
said Hosy. “I never had to pay a cent for that 
hat! When the woman knew that the landlord | 
was going to make me pay, she said it wasn’t | 
any matter. She said she only wanted to make | 
baggage-smashers more responsible; she didn’t | 
want to be hard on a fellow like me. She was | 
the right sort, after all.” 

“I ought to send her the money,” faltered 
Lorena. 

“Land, don’t you fret!’ said Hosy, emphati- 
cally. “She’s one of those multimillionaires 
that have finery and folderols drop down on them 
without their lifting a finger. I guess she wouldn’t | 
begrudge you the wearing of the hat if she knew | 
what it had cost you! Besides, you couldn’t find | 
her. She wa’n’t at the hotel but a week, and 


| pole. 


| the end of the chamois 


| sponded the clerk. 


tion will linger long in the memories of those who | 
| have charge of that building. 

With Snyder, the head keeper of the reptile | 
department, I started for the dealer’s establish- 
ment to bag the reptiles and bring them to the | 
park—they were too formidable to be trusted to 
any express company. If one of them should 


Totake the cobras from 
their crate, place them in 
sacks, and finally in a 
telescope-bag especially 
constructed for the pur- 
pose, we brought a simple 
apparatus—a ‘“‘snake- 
stick,’”’ without which the 
handling of poisonous 
snakes is more risky than 
juggling with nitroglyc- 
erine. 

To make a snake-stick 
is easy. Takea stout pole, 
a long, narrow strip of 
chamois and two staples ; 
fasten the chamois strip 
tightly to the end of 
the pole by one of the 
staples on one side, then 
bring the end over to 
the other side, where it 
runs through a staple but 
| partially driven into the 


The operator holds the 
pole in one hand, and 


strip in the other. When 
he starts to capture a 
snake, he lets out the 
chamois strip until it 
| Sexmie a loop at the end of the pole. This loop is 
slipped over the snake’s head and pulled tight. 
Besides the snake-stick, the big telescope-bag 


|and two gunny-sacks, we carried two vials of 
| antitoxic serum and a hypodermic syringe, both 
| of which would be needed in case the kingly 


fangs should strike any of us. 

At the dealer’s we were met by his clerk, who 
looked worried. “I’m afraid you won’t be able | 
to get the snakes to-day,” he said. ‘They have 
been pretty quiet lately, but last night there was 
trouble. Somehow the cobras managed to get 
| out of their cage. What’s more, a couple of big 
pythons got out, too.”’ 

“My friend,”’ said one of us, ‘the enthusiasm 
of an animal man is not to be daunted by such 
incidents. Here isa written order for the snakes. 
Please hand me the key of the snake-room.”’ 

“What?” cried the clerk. ‘“You’re going into 
the room with those demons?” 

“Two of those snakes belong to us,”’ I replied, 
“and we won’t go back without them.” 

“All right, all right! Here’s the key,” re- 
“I guess I’ll send for the 
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that’s as long as she stays anywhere. She goes | ambulance while you’re on the picnic up-stairs.” 
gallivanting all over the world, trying to get rid | With these sarcastic remarks in our ears we 
of nerves. I don’t know as any of us would | started for the snake-room. Two of the dealer’s 
know which was her name on the register. | men accompanied us to the door. One of them 
You’ve done all the fretting you need to!”’ | turned the key in the lock and departed. The 
And off went Hosy, whistling. | other came into the room, taking his post by the 
“It was so good of you, Albertus, never to say | door, i in order that escape might be easy. 
anything !”” wept Lorena. “But it almost kills} The room was about twenty feet long and | 
me to think I made you go off there where it was | fifteen wide. A number of large, glass-fronted 
so hard and dangerous !”” snake-boxes lay here and there, but except a 
“It’s a good thing for a fellow to go off into | couple of boas piled quietly in the corner of one 





Then, true to its hostile reputation, the snake 
rose higher, with the whistling hiss peculiar to 
the Elapide, and started to glide from behind 
the box. The situation was almost too interesting. 

I had swung round at Snyder’s warning and 
faced the snake, which had risen to my left. At 


| the same time I made ready the snake-noose, but | 
break loose in transit, dire things might happen. | before it could be used the king stood up higher, | I must act or never. 
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| making the length of its reach almost as long as 


the snake-stick. To use this, under these condi- 
tions, would be more than dangerous, for these 
large colubrine snakes strike fully half their 
length ; and as this particular reptile was fully 
thirteen feet long, it could lunge nearly seven 
feet, a dangerous thrust to dodge or parry in close 
quarters. The reptile made for Snyder, who 
backed off slowly, flourishing his stick. 

At the same time another shrill hiss sounded 
from behind, and another cobra rose into view. 
The snakes had given us no chance to ascertain 
their whereabouts before beginning hostilities. 

Hearing the warning of the second snake in 
his rear, Snyder prepared toact at once. Taking 
deliberate aim, he hurled the blanket at number 
one, and faced about to engage number two. 
Struck squarely by the blanket, the reptile backed 
off with alacrity, lowering its body. This was 
my opportunity. I slipped the noose of the 
snake-stick over its head, making it a prisoner, 
although it thrashed the floor in a mad effort to 
escape. Hand over hand the snake was hauled, 
tail first, into one of the gunny-sacks, while its 
companion did nothing more, fortunately, than 
direct a glassy stare at the proceeding. 

As the bag was being fastened, something 
occurred which might shake the nerves of even 
those long familiar with snakes. The box beside 
us rocked suddenly back and forth, a head which 
glittered and scintillated with prismatic colors 
shot past us, and with a sound like the sudden 
escaping of steam, the second big python dis- 
closed his whereabouts, but missed his aim. I 
am not ashamed to acknowledge that cold shivers 


HE HURLED THE BLANKET. 
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went up and down my back. From the expres- 
sion on Snyder's face I believe he had similar 
sensations. But he threw the blanket at the 
python, and it slunk back, as if quelled. 

After the bagging of cobra number one we felt 
somewhat elated and relieved. Thoughts of 
what might have happened if things had gone 
wrong flashed across my mind. The king-cobra 
bites to kill. It does not merely stab with its 
poison fangs and instantly draw Back for another 
blow, like the rattlesnake or moccasin. Should 
the king-cobra’s aim prove true, its fangs are 
ground savagely into the flesh, and retain their 


hold for a substantial part of a minute. All this 
time the venomous secretion is flowing. Drop by 
drop it is taken into the circulation. A fraction 


of a drop will kill a man, and this creature can 
eject about ten drops from either fang. 

As we manceuvered to get the second cobra at a 
disadvantage, the big python again unlimbered 
on our flank and became so energetic that it 
again required attention. This time the blanket 
was thrown over it, reducing its demonstrations 
to a steady blowing, the huge body rising and 
falling as the air was inhaled with a dull roar, 
and exhaled with a sound like that of a distressed 
safety-valve. Meanwhile cobra number two 
showed plainly that it didn’t intend to be noosed. 

Now, much to our relief, we discovered the 
third cobra—in which, although we did not desire 
it for the Zoo, we were compelled to take an 
interest. It was peeping round the corner ofa 
big crate, about eight feet from us, and its forked 
tongue danced and quivered at every movement 
that we made. 

Number two was getting impatient, and slid 
forward a few feet. Without warning, it aimed 
a savage blow at Snyder, who executed a back- 
ward broad-jump of admirable energy. The 
momentum of the snake’s blow brought the body 
forward, and as it reared once more, we found 
ourselves face to face with a king-cobra at close 
quarters. Moreover, it was between us and 
the door. And the third cobra was becoming 
impatient. 

With a jump, I landed on the case beside the 
big python, which snorted loudly at such a 
liberty. Snyder, who was nearest cobra number 
two, backed off toward the window, holding a 
gunny-sack in front of him. There he was 
brought to a halt and could go no farther. Now 
A miscalculation must 
have consequences too 
disagreeable to contem- 
plate. 

Reaching the noose 
over the top of the case, 
I got it almost over the 
head of the nearest 
cobra, when it drew 
back like a flash and 
caught the end of the 
stick. On this it chewed 
until the yellow poison 
flowed freely, and actu- 
ally spattered the floor. 
A desperate plan sug- 
gested itself. ‘This was 
to release the snake- 
stick, and if the reptile 


same, seize the blanket 
that covered the big 
python and throw it 
over the cobra, which 
could then be captured 
by hand. 

I dropped the stick, 
and the cobra continued 
to bite it, as before. Sud- 
denly I half-covered it 
with the blanket. From 
” its movements I judged 

that it at once released 
the stick and tried to get into position to bite at 
me; but Snyder sprang forward, and doubling 
the blanket over the cobra’s head, held the reptile 
firmly to the ground. 

Anticipating that it would seize a fold of the 
blanket in its teeth, we pushed blanket, snake 
and all into the remaining gunny-sack, which we 
dragged past the third cobra with a stick. 

Flushed with victory, we then executed a 
veritable war-dance before the third cobra, which 
backed off in astonishment, and gave us an 
opportunity of reaching the door with our 
treasures. We had our two cobras, and were 
quite willing to let the third dispute possession 
of the room with the pythons. 

Up to an elevated train, crowded with people 
returning from business, we carried our burden, 
which weighed fully seventy pounds. The bag 
looked most harmless, although to our apprehen- 
sive eyes its sides sometimes slowly bulged out, 
and then fell again, as the cobras shifted about. 

We arrived at the reptile-house without further 
excitement, and easily placed the snakes in their 
big, glass-fronted cage. 

At first the cobras would dash furiously at 
spectators, but in a few days they quieted down, 
and now merely stare with hostility at visitors. 
Curious to relate, the keeper who has charge of 
the king-cobras not only takes the greatest pride 
in them, but entertains a real affection for them. 
The lover of animals admires courage and 
audacity among wild beasts, and these bold, 
fierce monarchs of the jungle appeal to the 
sympathy we feel for the great, reduced to 
captivity. 


continued to hold the- 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The tree planted at the Naval Training 
Station in Newport and dedicated to the memory 
of Admiral Philip, who commanded the Texas 
at Santiago, will typify the vitality and growth 
of the hero’s fame. His record illustrated at 
once the valor and the humaneness that charac- 
terize the model officer. He did not fear a fighting 
enemy, nor fail to succor a dying foe. 

Investments in horse-flesh are proverbi- 
ally uncertain, but a city board of health found 
an ample return for the fifteen dollars expended 
in the purchase of a horse. The animal was 
used in producing antitoxin, and yielded many 
thousand vials, valued at thousands of dollars. 
Having done his work and been turned out to 
grass, he now enjoys a well-deserved rest. 

At a recent woman's meeting where 
parliamentary points were getting tangled and 
feelings embittered, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth 
begged that the ladies heed the rules of the 
Pilgrims: ‘*Touch no state matters; pick no 
quarrels; reveal no secrets; maintain no ill 
opinions ; make no comparisons; lay no wagers.”’ 
These maxims have since been known in that 
circle as “Fanny’s recipe for club elections.” 
Oddly enough, King Edward recently discovered 
an old black-letter manuscript bearing the same 
rules, which he has caused to be framed and 
posted in Windsor Castle. They may be recom- 
mended to persons who are not habitués of 
clubs or castles. 


A New York dairyman makes the sng- 
gestion that farmers who are supplying city | 
markets should name their places, and so establish | 
a sort of trade-mark for their products. ‘“Look- 
out Farm,”’ for instance, would stick in the 
memory of customers, and if the name were 
stamped on superior articles only, it would not 
be long before the Lookout Farm butter, cheese 
and eggs would command the best prices. The 
dairyman adds that those who are looking for 
country places will give more for those that have 
an established name and reputation. In short, 
it would pay the farmer to advertise judiciously, 
as it pays any other business man. 

The first active step in the war on the 
famous —or infamous— Jersey mosquitoes was 
taken last month, when simultaneous attacks 
were made upon several points of their breeding- 
grounds. The Hackensack meadows and the 
marshes about the Oranges have always been 
prolific sources of this insect pest. Under the 
direction of the entomologist of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, the surface of the 
water in the marshes was treated with kerosene. 
The application will be renewed several times 
during the summer. Success will be of the 


‘ greatest benefit to public health, but the exter- 


mination of the Jersey mosquito will rob the 
humorist of one of his dearest treasures. 

Two new uses have been found for the 
camera, both of which are helps in detecting 
violations of law. One is the photographing 
of cases of cruelty to animals, or the results of 
cruelty. This serves a double purpose. A 
photograph is the best evidence that can be 
produced in court, and it arouses public sympathy 
as nothing else except the scene itself could do. 
The other application is in making pictures of 
the smoke nuisance. Many cities have ordi- 
nances against the use of soft coal, or restrictions 
on the time during which it may be used; but 
violations are frequent. Here again the testi- 
mony of a photograph is hard to contradict. The 
name first given to the hand cameras now so 
common seems to have been an appropriate one. 
They were called “detectives.” 





A weak point in the graded school | 
system is that clever pupils are held back to| 
the general level of the class, or dull pupils are 
“discouraged and crushed” by the advancement 
of their mates. The board of education in| 
Batavia, New York, seems to have remedied this | 
difficulty by providing larger grade-rooms in| 
which twice the usual number of children can | 
be assembled under two teachers, one teacher to | 
conduct the classes and the other to give all her | 
time to helping the slower scholars. The effect | 
of the change was instantaneous, writes the | 
president of the board, “in putting confidence | 
into the laggards, in making them the equals of | 
their brighter neighbors, in giving an onward | 
movement to the grades, in relieving the teachers 
of all strain, and in ending after-school drudgery 
and home work.” To attain any one of these 


THE YOUTH'’S 


has not been hanged yet. The state supreme 
court and the United States Supreme Court have 
had the case before them, in the form of excep- 
tions and objections, during these ten years, and 
the condemned man’s attorney declares that he 


has still “many cards to play.”” Such attempts | 


to “cheat the gallows” have the evil effect of 
arousing against a convict a sentiment which is 
not easily to be distinguished from vindictiveness. 
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A FULL MINSTREL. 


His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand! 
Sidney Lanier. 


® & 


THE CLASS OF 1901. 


T is the season of commencement, and “the 
graduating class” again takes an attitude of 
proud and self-conscious prominence before 

a sympathetic public. Young men and young 
women full of enthusiasm and the joy of life are 
pleasant figures anywhere, and the older members 
of the community who gather to witness the 
annual ceremony are commonly the better for it. 
With a cordial good-will and a hearty Godspeed, 
the public greets the members of each successive 
class as they step out into the world. } 

Do the young people ever consider what the 

occasion means to their parents? How for them 
it marks, not a threshold to new scenes, but a 
break in the family circle? They see the son or 
daughter go out from the home with a clear sense 
of what it means. They have none of the 
excitement of unaccustomed work or the forma- 
tion of new friendships to sustain them. They 
understand that commencement is not an end 
but truly, as its name indicates, a beginning; 
and they watch with love and anxiety for the 
tests to which they know the character of their 
dear ones must be subjected. 

It is easy to forget these things, and to lose 

sight of the years of care and work and self-denial 


| by which alone commencement may have been 


made a possibility. It is easy to forget, but it 
is a poor youth who allows himself to forget 
for long. If his education has been worthy the 
name, his thoughts will turn more and more to 
those who sit alone back there in the place he 
has called home; and the frequent letter, full of 
the little personal matters so trivial to him but 
so welcome to father and mother, the loving 
message, the home-turning thought will be 
among his most sacred duties. 


* 


IMMIGRANTS AND IMMIGRANTS. 


NTIL about twenty years ago most of the 
immigrants to the United States came 
from the countries of western and north- 

ern Europe. In general, they were industrious 
and thrifty. When they arrived their 

was to scatter among the farms of the West and 
Northwest. Many of them spoke our language ; 
most of them were accustomed to free insti- 
tutions. They were British, Irish, Germans, 
French, Swedes when they came; then they 
became British- Americans, Irish - Americans, 
German-Americans and so on ; then they or their 
children dropped the prefix and the hyphen, and 
are now plain Americans. 

Of late years there has been an alarming 
increase of immigration from eastern and southern 
Europe. Twenty years ago Poles, Huns, Aus- 
trians, Russians and Italians made up altogether 
less than one-tenth of the total immigration. For 
the nine months ending with the 3ist of March 
last they constituted nearly seven - tenths. 
Nearly one-half of them were illiterate. 

These immigrants are a source of danger, not 
only because they are illiterate and ignorant of 
American institutions, but because they. crowd 


into the cities. Of the Poles in Illinois, five- | 


sixths are in Chicago; of the Italians in Illinois, 
three-fourths are in Chicago. The same tendency 
to colonize in the great cities appears in New 
York, Massachusetts and other states. 

Chemists prepare tables showing how much 
time different kinds of food require for digestion. 
If similar tables were to be prepared for the body 
politic, it would be found that the earlier type of 
immigrants required a comparatively short time 
for assimilation, and that those of the later type 
are assimilated with extreme difficulty, if at all. 
Every crowded ship-load of this class of immi- 
grants adds to the public burdens, and teaches 
the need of restrictive legislation. 


® & 


SCHOOL CAMPS. 


HE summer camp for schoolboys is a 
recognized institution in certain parts of 
the country. All its advantages may be 
seen in a new application of the camp idea 
which has just been made by members of the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion. In this second summer of their enterprise 


sixty boys preparing for college are to gather at 





COMPANION. 


boys a two weeks’ rough outing under canvas, | that the bags had been used for smuggling. The 
and to show by word and example what college | communications conveying this insult were re- 
life will bring to them; that a participation in | turned to him. Probably the sultan had hoped 
athletics and all undergraduate activities at to find in the bags incriminating letters of the 
college is not inconsistent with leading a manly | “Young Turkey” conspirators, but he succeeded 
Christian life.’’ | only in directing against himself an energetic 
The daily program includes no hour of study, | “concert of the powers’’ which speedily forced 
and surely for two weeks of vacation time the him to make an abject apology. 
most ambitious parent need not resent this 
omission. Eight and a half hours of each day | 
are devoted to games and expeditions. In the | 
early morning there are five minutes of what may | 
be called family prayers; and each evening a | , , ‘ 
half-hour service round the camp-fire is devoted considerably reduced by rural mail deliv- 
to practical talks about school and college life. ery, has been still further lessened in a 
The work of this camp, and of others like it,| number of Western communities by the intro- 


is something about which it is well for The duction of the telephone. . ; 
Companion’s readers to know. It represents; The chief obstacle to the wider use of this 
the new and better way of doing things. Example teat modern convenience has been the high 
no longer comes after precept as a mode of "ates charged by the regular companies. Several 
education. The best preaching, according to Plans to obviate this difficulty have been tried. 
Phillips Brooks, is the expression of “truth | The simplest is the actual building of a line and 
through personality.” Neither the boys nor the | the installation of a small circuit by those who 
leaders in a summer camp consider preaching of | Wish to use it. 
the first importance. Nevertheless it is through | Groups of Western farmers have themselves 
personality that they give and take the best Cut and set the poles and strung the wires for 
things which the camp experience has to yield. _ their own line, and after buying receivers, insu- 
lators, batteries and other material, have divided 
| the cost and shared the expense of maintenance. 
Lately another plan has been tried with excel- 
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CHEAP TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
HE loneliness of farm life, which has been 


® © 
Now. 


The golden Now is a golden hen, 
And lays a gold egg that will bring you ten. 
Old Saying. 


lent results in a number of Wisconsin towns. 
| A stock company is formed of those who desire 
| to use the service. The shares sell for a uniform 
price of fifty dollars, the average cost for instal- 


* © 

— | ling each telephone in a good exchange; but no 
THE PRESIDENT'S WIFE. | stock is sold to any one except those who rent a 
HE wife of a President bears no small part | “‘phone,”’ and only one share is allotted for each 

of the burden of his great office. It is | receiver in use. 
much as it is with a clergyman’s wife; a) The charges are so regulated that the stock- 
church employs only the minister, but it often | holders receive a dividend of one per cent. a 
demands much of his helpmate. |month. This is applied to the reduction of the 
It is in social affairs that the wife of a President regular rental. In one of the Wisconsin towns, 
principally appears. Mrs. McKinley, on account | for instance, the rent for a phone in a business 
of the frailness of her health, has always been | office is two dollars and a quarter a month, and 
excused by common consent from many duties ina residence one dollara month. The dividends 


which ordinarily fall upon the mistress of the | 
White House. At the formal receptions she has 
usually occupied a chair in the receiving line, and 
instead of attempting to shake hands with those 
who were presented to her, has merely bowed 
pleasantly as they passed. 

Countless appeals are made to the wife of any 
President. Persons who seek to secure ‘some 
favor from him think how powerful an ally in 
their efforts she might be, without realizing how 
impossible it would become to transact public 
business in that way. For example, women who 
desire for their husbands appointments to office, 
to save the family from want, or for a son a 
cadetship at West Point, or the pardon of a 
nephew, often try to secure the intercession of 
the President’s wife. 

These requests are usually made by mail, but 
personal appeals are not unknown. Moreover, 
the influence of the President’s wife in behalf of 
experimental charities, young musicians and new 





books is constantly sought. In its bestowal the | 
greatest discretion is necessary. 

The “first lady of the land” possesses great | 
opportunities for the display of tactfulness and | 
diplomacy in her attitude toward people on the 
great occasions, and in those more select groups 
summoned to the White House. What she does 
not say is sometimes quite as significant as what 
she says. Many a victory of statesmanship is 
won in the drawing-room; and over the most 
famous drawing-room in the land it is the privilege 
of the wife of the President to preside. 


® & 
THE SULTAN AND HIS MAIL-BAGS. 


N old dispute recently reached a climax at 
A Constantinople. For a long time the 
leading powers of Europe have maintained 
post-offices of their own at the ‘Turkish capital. 
Established originally for their official representa- 
tives, they have been used freely by others of 
their subjects who sojourned in the sultan’s 
dominions, and did not care to have their mails 
subject to Turkish scrutiny. 





Turkish officials, from the sultan down, are 
suspicious of anything that is under seal. They 
do not like to have newspapers entering the | 
empire with no opportunity for the censor to 
blot out dangerous articles. ‘They do not like to 
| have letters coming in which they cannot open 
and reseal. Every foreign mail-bag, coming 
straight from its point of departure to the 
post-office of an embassy at Constantinople, fills 
them with uneasiness; for who can tell what 
seditious views may be contained in the news- 
paper articles or the private letters which it 
carries? 





Early last month the sultan’s curiosity and 
alarm overcame his discretion. He ordered the 
| postal authorities to seize the foreign mail-bags 
and distribute their contents. If this proceeding | 
had been merely a breach of etiquette, it would | 
have been annoying to the ambassadors, especially 


| 


average seventy-five cents a month, so that the 
actual cost to the “consumer” is only a dollar 
and a half for a phone in an office and twenty- 
five cents for one in the home. This is less than 
half the usual cost. j 

Many a farmer’s wife, tied to her work and 
cut off from social opportunities, would gladly 
pay twenty-five cents a month merely for the 
luxury of hearing a neighbor’s voice at will; and 
the farmer himself, if he is alert, finds constant 
advantage in closer connection with his markets. 
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THE LITTLE SEEDS. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE was asked re- 
M cently why he devoted so large a portion 
of his charities to the establishment of 

free libraries. He replied, “When I was a poor 
boy at work in Pittsburg, Colonel Anderson opened 
a little circulating library of four hundred volumes 
for boys. No one but he who has felt it ean ever 
understand the intense longing with which I used 


| to wait for Saturday to come, when I could have 
| a new book. 


I resolved then if ever I had money 
to give away I, too, would found a library for poor 
boys.” 

Colonel Anderson, as he distributed the worn 
volumes among the ragged urchins every Saturday 
evening, had no thought of the millions which 
would be spent in keeping up his good work. 

No man who plants a single good seed can 
foretell the tree which may grow from it, or the 
fruit which it may yield for the healing of men. 

Many years ago Mr. Childs, the well-known 
philanthropist of Philadelphia, was asked by a 
crippled boy for work. Mr. Childs secured a posi- 
tion for him as bookkeeper in a neighboring town, 
and at parting gave him a volume containing 
biographies of certain great authors. 

For thirty years Mr. Childs lost sight of him; 
then he heard of his death in New York. He had 
never married, owing to his ill health. His one 
book had given him a passionate desire to know 
the works of the men whose history he read in 
it; every leisure hour he gave to study. He had 
amassed great wealth, and had spent a large 
portion of it for rare books and manuscripts. 

His library was one of the most valuable in the 
country. In his will he left it to the city for the 
free use of scholars, stating that he owed all of 
the comfort and happiness which books had 
brought into his life to that gift of a single volume 
from a kindly stranger. 
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CURL-PAPERS. 


ASHION has recently brought back into 

F limited favor the single long ringlet straying 
upon the neck, and there are faint whispers 

that curls in more abundance may return to popu- 
larity. Perhaps; and indeed there are few frames 
more becoming to a charming face than a shower 


| of glossy, drooping curls, as we see them depicted 


in old portraits. But think of the forlorn aspect 
of the numerous sisterhood whose hair declines to 
curl, or when curled to “stay in!” And think of 
the relapse of the sex into curl-papers! 

Among the follies of fashion designed to be seen 
of man, probably the most absurd and hideous was 


results would warrant pretty radical measures. 


a spot on the New England coast where the best 
| facilities for all land and water sports abound. 
“Threatened men live long,” some- | Besides the boys there will be fifteen “leaders,” 
times — when, for instance, they chance to be | young men still in college or just out of it, who 
criminals whose counsel are anxious to make a | have been identified with the more serious aspects 
record. Almost ten years ago a man in the State | of college life, as well as with athletics. Indeed, 
of Washington was convicted of murder in the | a fair proportion of them can wear a “varsity” 
first degree, and sentenced to be hanged. That | initial on their sweaters. 
sentence has been thrice reaffirmed, but theman| The professed object of the camp “is to give 


as their official despatches were in the mail-bags. | the crinoline; but of those incidentally beheld, 
But it was a direct breach of international law as nothing can equal curl-papers. They became the 
well, for the right to maintain their own post-| stock property of author and artist for comic 
offices is secured to the powers by an ancient purposes, and the literature of the curl-paper is 
% | extensive and diverting. Dickens especially has 

‘The ambassadors resented the indignity, and contributed to it; several of his funniest female 


F - i characters appear in curl-papers. The spinster 
notified the Porte that their governments would of Mr. Pickwick’s famous encounter wears them— 


hold the Turkish authorities responsible for yellow ones; Fanny Squeers bristles with them, 
tampering with their mails. Thereupon the| and so does Cherry Pecksniff. We learn, more- 
sultan made his offense greater by intimating | over, from numerous records of the time, that 
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although they were not supposed to be displayed 
before company, many women were in the habit 
of ‘keeping their hair in papers at home during 
most of the day, only taking it down to go out-of- 
doors, receive callers, or dress for the evening. 


Such slovenliness is hard to excuse; but Sir | 


Joseph Prestwich, the famous British geologist, 
tells of one woman who was addicted to the curl- 
paper habit in a yet more startling form. 

Madame Mohl, an Englishwoman born but the 
wife of a French gentleman, was remarkable for 
her literary abilities, brilliant conversation and 
overflowing generosity. She presided over a salon 
in Paris of which many personages more famous 
than herself formed part, and she was widely 
beloved and esteemed in spite of her personal 
eccentricities. When Sir Joseph and his wife 
made their first call upon her the time was 
morning, and she received them attired in a 
flowing dressing-gown, and with her head knobby 
and shapeless with curl-papers! Moreover, her 
curl-papers were of strange and gorgeous hues— 
red, green, yellow and blue circulars being the 
material she habitually used for the purpose. She 
was quite unconscious of the grotesqueness of 
her appearance, made no apology for it, and in a 
few minutes had entirely charmed her guests. 
They learned afterward that it was her customary 
morning costume, and that her extraordinary 
curl-papers were one of the small economies by 
which she sought to justify to herself her frequent 
extravagance in behalf of others. 

“Madame’s curl-papers,”’ said enthusiastically 
a poor artist whom she had befriended, “are of 
all the colors of the rainbow, it is true; but it is 
true also they are a rainbow of promise to every 
poor, unfriended wretch who enters her presence. 
Ah, yes; and perhaps up there they say of them, 
‘It is before her time she wears her halo, but what 
of that?’ And the angels smile.” 

& 
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FORTY DOLLARS’ WORTH OF TEMPER. 


Whoever wishes to hear a solemn, almost tearful 
oration on the evils of losing one’s temper should 
apply to a certain scientific gentleman in Wash- 
ington, of whom the Star tells a tragic story. 

He had a negro servant who exasperated him 
by his stupidity. One day, when he was more 
stupid than usual, the angry master of the house 
threw a book at his head. The negro ducked and 
the book flew out of the window. 

“Now go and pick that book up!” ordered the 
master. 

The negro started to obey, but a passer-by had 
saved him the trouble, and had walked off with the 
book. The scientist thereupon began to wonder 
what book he had thrown away, and to his horror 
discovered that it was a quaint and rare little 
volume on mathematics, which he had purchased 
in London, and paid fifty dollars for it. 

“The next time I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary to throw things,” he exclaimed, in his 
sorrow, “I’ll choose something less expensive.” 

But his troubles were not over. The weeks 
went by, and Time, the great healer, had begun to 
assuage his grief, when, strolling into a second- 
hand book-shop, he perceived to his great delight 
a copy of the book he had lost. He asked the price. 

“Well,” said the dealer, reflectively, “I guess 
we can let you have it for forty dollars. It’s a 
pretty rare book, and I dare say I could get 
seventy-five dollars for it by holding on a while.” 

The man of science pulled out his wallet and 
produced the money, delighted at the opportunity 
of replacing his lost treasure. When he reached 
home he sat down at the table to gloat over his 
find, and a card dropped out of the leaves. The 
card was his own, and further examination showed 
that he had bought back his own property. 

“Forty dollars’ worth of temper! Huh, I think 
I shall mend my ways!” he was overheard to 
say. His daughter, who tells the story with glee, 
declares that the negro servant is positively 
worried over the sunny disposition of her father. 
He fears that the worthy man must be ill. 
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“PRINCE GEORGIE.” 


The Duke of Cornwall is devotedly loved in loyal 
Bermuda, where as a growing boy he once passed 
a happy winter. One of his favorite comrades 
there was a little girl whose great-grandfather 
had fought side by side with Wolfe upon the Plains 
of Abraham. She used to push her little rocking- 
chair close beside that of the prince, and labori- 
ously time her small rockers with those of his 
larger chair. 

“We rock together, Prince Georgie,” she used 
to chatter, “always together,” thrusting difference 
of rank into that limbo reserved for sophisticated 
adults. 

Another favorite of the prince was a young 
American girl who discovered him in the admiral’s 
hallway one day, tugging at his gloves. 

“I hate to wear them,” he admitted, as he looked 
at her bare hands; “only I promised grandmother 
that I would.” 

A letter from Queen Victoria gave the royal boy 
much pleasure, but on being asked if he would sell 
it for two pounds, he eagerly accepted the offer. 
Whereupon he answered the letter with commend- 
able promptness, urging his “dear grandmother 
please to write again.” 

The death of his older brother, some years later, 
and the recent death of the queen materially 
changed the career of the youth to whom the 
American girl said “you, and he said you to me.” 
On his return from the tour of the British colonies 
he will receive the honored title of the Prince of 
Wales, with its pregnant motto, “Ich dien”—I 
serve. 

® © 


HARD TO CHOOSE. 


Uncle Jerry Ardhedd had two neighbors, both 
of a somewhat controversial turn. One was a man 
who contended that nothing could be positively 
known that was not capable of absolute proof 
or a mathematical demonstration; the other was 
disposed to dogmatize about everything. 

They met at his house one evening, and a long 
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ensued between the two, with the customary | 
result. Neither of the disputants succeeded in 
convincing the other, nor even in shaking his 
opinion. 

“Well,” said Uncle Jerry, drawing a long breath 
of relief after they had gone away, “there isn’t 
very much difference, after all, between an agnostic 
and—and a cognostic.” | 

It was a new word, but seems one of legitimate | 
coinage. 

® ¢ 


HUMOR OR HUMANITY? 


A funny story of Gen. Christian De Wet, in a 
recent number of the Independent, shows the 
sturdy Boer commander radiating rays of humanity 
and humor in perplexing proportion. As Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis tells it, three scouts of | 
the yeomanry came prisoners before De Wet. 


They had been captured before. They were 
English scouts. Being captured seemed to be an | 
affection chronic with them. | 

Wet looked them over gravely and thought- | 
fully, his clear eyes searching them through and | 
| through. He was ir judge, stern or merciful | 
they could not tell; all they could do was hope. | 

“My men,” said the Boer commander, at last, | 
* will is take a message from me to your | 
general?” 

They secemtet in rejoiced surprise, and were | 
entrusted with a large sealed package. ‘When they 
reached General Rundle’s camp, they said that 
they were bearers of papers from De Wet, nego- 
tiating for peace. General Rundle was delighted. | 
in tg open the envelope. He read the letter. 

Said: 

“DEAR GENERAL RUNDLE: This is the fourth | 
time I have captured these raging devils of yours. | 
Please chain them up. They annoy me. 

“DE WET.” 


| 
| 
| & 
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THE LADY SAVED DAY AND DINNER. 


Lady Mary Sackville is one of the most accom- 
| plished as well as one of the most beautiful women 
| of the British aristocracy; but the extent of her | 
| charms and accomplishments was never so fully | 
| appreciated as in a fashionable house where she 
| was lately a guest. 
| The hostess had planned a brilliant dinner-party 
the evening of her coming, and an hour before the 
| time set for dinner the cook took the liberty of her | 
| position, had a fit of temper and left for the city. | 
Just as the hostess was on the point of hysteria | 
the knowledge of the calamity came to Lady 
Mary’s ears. . : | 
| In another minute she was in the kitchen, with | 
| an apron over her tea-gown, the center of a dozen | 
maids and scullions. In ten minutes she had | 
| proved that the daughter of a dozen earls was an | 
expert cook. Order came out of chaos, roast, | 
entrées and salads were speedily prepared, and | 
when the butler announced dinner none of the 
uests knew how narrow was the escape from 
isaster and famine. | 


& 
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DEPARTMENT STORES. 


In “Shopping in New York” a writer in the 
March Century gives a vivid description of the 
magnitude of retail business: 


Under the roof of the largest of these retail | 
establishments there are gathered every morning, 
| before the arrival of a single customer, three 
thousand three hundred and eighty-nine men, 
women and children, a community in itself; dis- 
tributed at intervals throughout the building from 
the engine-room, two stories below the street, to 
the little aeries of shops up under the skylights, 
where milliners and furriers are at work. This 
number does not include the —— the drivers 
and the stablemen, nor any of those engaged in 
the purchase and distribution of articles. 

special department has necessarily been 
organized to meet the requirements of shoppers | 
by mail. There are often as many as sixty young | 
men and women employed in it. From three to 
four hundred letters are received daily, sometimes 
as many as a thousand. 


Ca) 
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CLERICAL HUMOR. 


| “That was an excellent discourse you delivered 
| last Sunday,” remarked a veteran minister of the 
| gospel to a rising young preacher, “but I would | 

hardly call it a sermon.” 


“Why not, doctor?’’ demanded the other. 

“Because you had no text.” 

“Don’t you call such a discourse a sermon unless 
it has a text?” | 

“Certainly not.” 

“You have read the Sermon on the Mount, have | 
you not?” 

“Many, many times.” 

“Well, it has no text.” 

“On the contrary, my dear young friend,” said 
the veteran, “it is composed entirely of texts.” 
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There is a certain type of traveller like the one | 


| who said, on hearing some mention of Rome, | 
| “Rome? Rome? Oh yes, that was the place where 
I got the bad stockings!” 


' 


A similar case is that of the lady who joined a | 
arty of tourists, and looked at all the objects of 


| interest en route with conscientious eagerness. 


One day, however, she said, fractiously : 
“I thought we were going to Budapest!” 
“Why,” said another traveller, in amazement, | 

“we’ve been there! It was Budapest where we | 

were yesterday, and you looked at everything that 

was shown us.” | 
“Was it?” responded the grumbler, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Well, I do declare!” 


& 


WRITER AND READER. 


A good and perhaps an old story comes from | 
the Persian. A man went to a professional scribe, 
and asked him to write a letter. 


“—_ cannot,” said the seribe. “I have a pain in 


a 4 
aN pain in your foot? What has that to do 
with it? I don’t want to send you anywhere.” 
“No, sir,” said the man, “but whenever I write 
a letter for any one, I am always sent for to read 
it, because no one else can make it out.” 


| 
| 
| 
s | 
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“I SUPPOSE your baby sister cries some?” asked 
one of the neighbors. “Cries!” said Mary. “Why, 
she just seems to look on the dark side of things 
all the time!” 








COMPANION. 


argument on things theological and otherwise | For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Adv. 








in the West are 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
very short of tele- 
graph spenetees. 
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here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
GENT’S OUTFIT F 
Aa! articles, express A id 
tin has! cose bottom which allows remova! of 
most delicate cake without breaking. Bottom 
fits in groove; will not leak batter. Ten styles, 
round, square and oblong. Weare largest mnfrs. of Alumfi- 
num, Granite and Tin Ware Novelticesin U. 8. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. Chicago, Iil., 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 
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to Mothers 


Send us the name 

—— of a dealer who 

does not keep the 
“MoM” 


Waist 
and the number of 
children you buy 
waists for,and we 
will send you free 
one of our_ best 

rade “M” Waists 
f you enclose 6c. 
U.S. postage. Give 
age of child. Save 
children’s health 
and figures by sus- 








The tapes are sewed firmly | pending clothes 
on the knitted fabric and carry |from the shoul 
the weight from the shoulders. |@e¢rs—the “M 
Extra wide and extra strong | Waist does this 
tapes to pin hose-supporters on. |#2d_ never loses 

its shape. 





MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 630 Bryant Ave. N, | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Above 
Comparison. 
Beyond 
Competition. 
” 
"THE Firearm 
with a wide- 
. world reputa- 
tion. Policemen, Detectives 
and all others desiring a reliable 
Firearm use the IVER JOHNSON. Abso- 
lutely Safe. Accidental Discharge Impossible. 
32 or 38 Caliber. 5-Shot Chamber. 
3in. Barrel. Nickel-plated finish. 
Hammer, $4.50. Hammeriess, $5.50. 
Small extra charge for l-inch, 5-inch or 
6-inch barrel or blued finish. 


If your local dealer can’t supply you, we 
will send either style to any address in the 
United States, prepaid, cash with order. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U . 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 
N. ¥. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
Established 1871. Catalogues Free. 
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Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Instruction is given 


throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily fer operations on mouth 


and insertion of artificial teeth. /or pamphlet address, 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston,Mass. 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 
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WALTER BAKER 8 CO LTD. 








“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Hes received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse,.and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer %* 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





















The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. 
Bewareof Imitations. See that our trade-mark 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


—is onevery card. You will then have the orig- 
inal and genuine; the best in finish and quality. 


Send dealer's name and 2 
Jor samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. 
CO., 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., 


Mahore of Snap Fasteners of every 


ind for every purpose. 
PORTER BROTHERS & CO., Sellin; Agnes. 
t., ‘ton. ks) 


cent stamp 
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78-80 Worth 8t., N.Y. 68 Essex 




















Size 3 x 5 inches. 


(Agents Wanted.) 


decreasing energy of the circulation. 


fill and clog with dirt, oil and perspiration. These 


being well and vigorous is simply being CLEAN. 
soothing the nerves and strengthening the muscles. 


FOUND AT ALL DEALERS OK SE 


Rubber Complexion Brush, . $0.50 

Complexion Soap, . +10 

Rubber Hand Brush, ° +50 
Ste Ta ee iC. «J. BANLEY 








Circulation of the Blood Means Health and Longevity. 
advantages derived from a vigorous use of the Rubber Flesh-Brush. 
recently: That longevity is promoted by friction there can be little doubt. 
decay from age appear to arise from, or are at all events accompanied and accelerated by, the gradually 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 


with flat-ended teeth stirs the pores to their depths and opens the millions of little skin mouths which 


enriched blood tingles every part of the body, dormant muscles respond, and the bather finds that 
Used dry it gives the body an invigorating massage, 


With Extension Handle. 
Few seem to realize the great 


Said a prominent physician 
The declining energy and 


pores freed, the system takes one long, fresh breath, 


Made of one piece of rubber, indestructible. 
NT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50. 


Rubber Facial Brush, $0.50 
Rubber Toilet Brush, +35 
Rubber Shampoo Brush, “75 





& CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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rs 2 BOGS 
I've used it all my'life 
and never lost a tooth" 
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There's nothing like experience, 
and a bright scholar wil! profit 
by the experience of others. :: :: 


If you have never used Rusiroam the 
testimony of thousands who have used 
the dentifrice for years renders your 
trial beyond experiment. 


25c. Everywhere. 


Sample for 2c. stamp. £. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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| ’D like to be a millionaire and aid the worthy poor, 
I’d like to be an author known to fame, 
I'd like to do a work in life that would for aye 
endure, 
And dying leave a well-beloved name. 
But when I see soft-sandaled Spring across the | 
meadows steal 
To pin her blooms on every orchard tree, 
Each daisy-stem and violet, I cannot help but feel | 
I’d rather be a butterfly or bee. 





I have a soulful yearning to be honored, rich and 
great, 
To lead a more than mediocre life, 
To have a meed of blessings parceled out to me by 
fate, 
And feel the more of sunshine than of strife. 
But when the lilac bushes wear a faded purple | 
dress, 
When meadow-lands are all a yellow sea 
Of dandelions, to myself I willingly confess 
I'd rather be a butterfly or bee. 


To enter in the palace of a violet so blue 
I’d deem the sky were underneath my feet, 
To sip from out the chalice of a daisy drops of dew, 
A golden-bottomed chflice, ah, ’twere sweet! 
In summer, fall and winter there’s a wealth of | 
wishes wing | 
From out my heart that fate be friend of me 
And make me rich or great, or both, but in the | 
blossomed spring 
I’d rather be a butterfly or bee! 
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A SONG OF THE ROSE-BREASTED 
GROSBEAK. 
Hark! Hark! 
From the elm-tree’s topmost spray, 
As the sun’s first spark 
O’erleaps the dark, 
He sings to the dawning day. 
Over and over and over the thrilling strain! 
Never more clear 
On love-tuned ear 
Burst forth love’s charmed refrain. 
Hark, hark, listen and hear! 
The robin’s whistle, the oriole’s note, 
Both are drowned 
In the golden sound 
That pours from his perfect throat. 


Sing, spirit of might, 
Bird of beauty and tune,— 
Sable-winged as a summer’s night, 
With the red-rose breast as soft, as bright 
As a rose-red dawn in June! 
Sing, sing to the rippling light, 
Sing to the paling moon! 
Sing, sing, sing 
Of a joy beyond our ken, 

Till the burdens of manhood loose their hold, 
And the heart grows young, and the Age of Gold | 
Returns to the souls of men! 

Dora READ GOODALE. 
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PRAYING AND FIGHTING. 


“-T*HE name of the he- 
roic young American 
who risked his life by 
climbing unarmed over 
the Pekin wall is Calvin 
Pearl Titus, bugler in 
Company E, Fourteenth 
United States Infan- 
try.” So ran the press 
reports, and a little later, 
when letters began to 
arrive from the besieged 
and those who had 
raised the siege, further 
information came con- 
cerning the intrepid young soldier. A recent 
letter to the Christian Endeavor World from | 
a comrade in his company tells something about 
the life of this young hero. 

“He is a Christian youth,” the letter says. 
“When I joined the company, then stationed at 
Bacoor, near Manila, about the first pleasant and 
encouraging fact I met was that Titus, our bugler, 
was in the habit of praying every night.” 

Every one who has read stories of camp life 
knows that the man who kneels to pray in his 
tent has a hard time of it at first. Soldiers are 
quick to turn against cant, to resent ostentatious 
piety, and to watch to see how a man’s profession 
squares with his performance. ‘Titus had stood 
this test by the time spoken of in the letter, and 
was known for his real worth. 

“Never fussy in his religious professions, he 
was always a constant witness for purity in 
thought, word and deed.” Soldiers soon come 
to know whether a man’s life rings true, and 
they are as ready to admire principle as they are 
to scorn its sham. 

In the camp Calvin Pearl Titus lived the 
religion which he professed. It was that con- 
sistent life that gave his prayers weight with 
God and men. When the supreme test came he 
did not fail. 

On August 13th, when the allies approached the 
walls of Pekin, the Americans were on the left 
flank, and by a brilliant dash came up to the foot 











CALVIN PEARL TITUS. 





| boys climbed to the top, and soon the assaulting | 
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of the wall, where the large cannon on the walls 
couid not reach them. 

Titus took a rope in his teeth, and clambered 
up the wall while the cannon of the allied armies 
pounded the masonry to right and left to give 
him all possible protection. Then up the rope, 
which he had made fast above, the American | 


armies were within, and marching swiftly to the | 
rescue of their imperiled countrymen. Calvin 
Titus could fight as well as he could pray. 

He who parades his piety to be seen of men 
only earns their contempt. But of this cool, 
daring young Christian his comrade writes, ‘““He 
is the most popular fellow in the company.” 


® © 
HOW CORPORATIONS ARE FORMED. 


ITH the view of adding strength and | 
W insuring permanence, many small enter- 


prises, as well as most of the great ones, 





| are nowadays organized as corporations instead 


of being inally ducted by individuals. To | 
some persons the “beginnings” of such a _cor- | 
poration are full of mystery. They have heard | 





that the laws of certain states—New Jersey, tim 


Maine and Delaware, for example—are specially 
friendly to men who wish thus to unite their 
resources; but they do not realize how simple—in 
almost any state—are the processes that precede 
the issue of a charter to a company. 


Suppose one wants to “capitalize” a retail 
business or a factory, a new patent or a me | 

roperty. The New Jersey Aaw provides thai 
Enree or more persons shall take part in the 
—— steps—although it does not uire 
hat i them shall be citizens or residents of 
the state. The first thing to be done is to fill out 
the articles of incorporation on a blank form 
su + by the Seecre’ of State. 

e opening paragrap) ives the name of the 
new compan and the o ony! for which it is 
organized. is at this point that a clever cor- 
poration lawyer earns his money; for to be on the 
safe side a corporation should have the right to 
do many things it may never wish to undertake— 
as, for instance, a mining company should be 
authorized to operate transportation companies 
as well as to dig for metal. 

The ideal charter, from a promoter’s standpoint 
would permit a corporation to on almos 
any business within the scope of the law. As 
a ous attorney once jocularly expressed it, 
“We can do everything but levy troops and coin | 


money. 

The amount of the capital stock, the number of | 
shares, and the par value of each, are next set 
forth. If the stock is divided into preferred and 
common, the terms are named on which each class | 
is issued. Here it is also particularized whether | 
the charter is to continue for a definite time—since 
some states limit the life of a charter to twenty 
peane oe so—or is to be perpetual, as other states 


rmit. 
Paucereding clauses fix the powers of the stock- 
holders and directors,—such as the circumstances 
under which the officers may mortgage the com- 
pany’s property,—and give the location of the 
company’s princi 1 office and the title of the agent 
=e whom legal papers may be served. n 
the incorporators subscribe the amount—in New 
Jersey one thousand dollars—with which the state 
requires a corporation to begin business, and they 
sign and swear to the document. 

he New Jersey law provides that a copy of 
these articles of incorporation shall be filed with 
the county clerk, the original being filed with the 
Secretary of State. Then the incorporators meet 
and adopt by-laws, elect officers and authorize the 
issue of stock. Within twenty-four hours from 
the time they first came together the corporation 
may be a “ ping concern.” 

echnically its home is New Jersey, and there 
it must maintain an office; but none but stock- 
holders’ meetings are obliged to be held there; 
the directors—the real rulers of the corporation— 
need never near the state, and the corporation 
may do business not only in New Jersey but in 
every other state, terri ry and —_ of the 
United States, and in every foreign country. 

There is one little provision in the New Jersey 

law, however, which tends seriously to discoura 
“wildeat” corporations and those that might 
formed for the fun of the thing. When the charter 
is granted, the state collects a fee of twenty cents 
for each thousand dollars of capital stock—every 
corporation yy required, however small its 
capital, to pay a fee of not less than twenty-five 
dollars. Thanks to this law, the great new steel 
combination will pay New Jersey a charter fee of 
almost two hundred thousand dollars. 
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“OLD HORSE.” 


“s LD HORSE” was the nickname of a quaint 
O character of the Civil War, a robust, 
self-reliant six-footer from a farm in 
central Ohio, who joined Company C in April, 1861, 
and remained with it to the end. He was respon- 
sible for his own nickname, says the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. In Company C’s first skirmish the 
boys were greatly excited, but they blundered by 
squads into a pretty square fight. In relating his 
experience afterward each man was inclined to 
take at least a charitable view of his conduct; all 
except our hero. He said bluntly: 


“This old horse was seared. Why, bor. I had 
no more sense than Tom Loffland’s bull. That 
bull, you know, broke a leg trying to jump a staked 
and double-ridered fence when there was a gate 
open not three — won A 

“When the rebs began to shoot, I was as crazy 
as a wagon horse that had walked into a bumble- 
bees’ nest. I didn’t care what broke, so I got 
away. But after a whirl or two round an old tree 
I pulled straight in the breeching, by gum, and 
came down to work with a tight rein on myself. 
That’s the way this old horse is going to drive 
hereafter.” 

After that he was always called Old Horse. 

On the first day of the battle at Stone River Old 
Horse was with a part of Company C that was 
carried away by a stampede through the lines of 
another Federal division. When the other part of 
the company, which had stood fast in spite of the 
stampede, came up with the flag, Old Horse said: 

“I was like a thief caught in a smoke-house 
with a ham under each arm. I have no remarks 
to make, no excuses to offer. When the stampede 
struck me I thought the world had come to an 
end, and I ran likeasteer. I had lots of company, 
and the a I ran the more I felt like running. 
But I’ve all the running I want for one day, 
and I’m ready to do my share of the fighting.” 

And he did it. 

The third day of the battle Old Horse wandered 
over to a division on Company C’s left to find a 
boy who had lived 
home. When he came back his eyes were large 
with excitement, and he sat down to ope to ti 
men waiting in line that when the division on the 
left broke, ‘Old Pap Thomas” rode out in front of 


on the farm next to his at | ho 





the retreating men, ordered them to stop, and 


COMPANION. 


when they did not, drew his revolver and shot a 
man down. 

This did not create as much of a sensation as 
the narrator had expected, and when one of the 
boys remarked that if the man was running awa 
from duty “Old Pap” was right to shoot him, Ok 
Horse answered eye ty & 

“That’s all right, but I didn’t think the old codger 
could hit him! I want all you fellows to understand 
that after this, when Pap Thomas is around, Old 
Horse is going to be ve png 

Almost at the close of the fierce battle of that 
day, and when the brigade was in hot pursuit of 
the retreating enemy, they came up suddenly on 
a battery that pounded them with shot and shell 
at short range. They dropped down in a mudd 
corn-field, knowing by the groans of the wound 
that in the gathering darkness the Confederate 
gunners were getting their range. 

Most of the men were greatly excited. Old 
Horse, however, seemed to be interested in the 
shooting. He called attention to the fact that 
the gunners were throwing fuse shells so as to 
have them drop Fight down in the Union ranks, 
and he declared that an who said you 


y man 
| couldn't see a cannon-ball in the air was a liar. 


Just then a shell with a short fuse came down 
between Old Horse’s shoulder and that of the 
man next to him. On the instant Old Horse 
caught up a handful of mud, clapped it on the 
sputtering fuse, and said uletly: “Boys, ten to 
one she don’t bust!” And she didn’t. 

If this had occurred overseas and long ago,— 
in Wellington’s day, for example, — Ol orse 
might have been a hero for school readers. As it 
was, he was simply one of many brave, resourceful 
frank, droll Americans who did their duty in hard 
es. 








GAIN the sunlight’s golden sea 
Floods all the summer world, 
And comes the fleet of Bird and Bee 
With shining sails unfurled. 


They make in for my garden-close, 
A harbor safe is there, 

With many wharves of fragrant rose 
And piers of plum and pear. 


Sweet is the port of fruits and blooms; 
Here shall they gather store 

Of honey, spices and perfumes 
That grow along the shore. 


And, master of the harbor, I 
Give welcome to this throng 

Of mariners who come to buy 
My wares and pay in song. 


* ¢ 


HOW THE APPLES WERE SOLD. 


HE Washington Post declares that half the 
T members of the House of Representatives 

busied themselves, during a leisure hour, 
over the following problem given them by Repre- 
sentative Loudenslager of New Jersey: 


A man who had three sons called them ther, 
and told them that he proposed to make a disposi- 
tion of his Baye He said that he had one 
hundred and fifty apples, of which he would give 
fifteen to his youngest son, fifty to 
and eighty-five to his eldest son. 

“Now,” he said, “I want you to go out and sell 
these apples at the same price, and yet each of 
you bring me same amount of money, and the 
eldest must fix the price.” 

When the congressmen heard this problem they 
lnggees, as if they were being imposed upon. 

“Tt cannot be done,” said one. 

“Is it a sell?” asked another. 

“Nothing but the sell of the apples,” replied 
Mr. Loudenslager. 

With this assurance the statesmen began to 
work. For quarter of an hour they figured, and 
then they gave it up, as the children say. 

“Well,” said Mr. Loudenslager, “the boys went 
out on the street, and the youngest son met a man 
who asked him what he would sell his apples for. 

“*You must go to my oldest brother,’ said the 
boy, and the man did as he was told. 

***] will sell you my apples for one cent a dozen,’ 
said the eldest brother. So he sold eighty-four of 
his epee for seven cents, and had one spple left, 
while the youngest boy sold twelve of apples 
for one cent and had three ne. 

“It was then very easy to comply with their 
father’s requirements. he eldest son fixed a 

rice of three cents apiece for each of the . les 

left over. He sold his remaining one for three 
cents and had ten cents; the second boy sold four 
dozen of his fifty apples for four cents, and the 
remaining two at three cents each, and had also 
ten cents; while the youngest brother sold his 
remaining three apples for nine cents, which, 
added to the one he already had, gave him ten 


cents. 

“So the three boys complied with their father’s 
conditions, and each carried home the same 
amount of money.” 


his second son, 
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HOW CASEY’S HAIR TURNED WHITE. 


OL. D. C. CASEY, superintendent of the 
( Medler mines, was one of a party of old- 
time New Mexicans who happened to 
congregate at Clifton a short time ago, and natu- 
rally fell to telling stories of their early life. At 
last it came Casey’s turn, and the Clifton Zra 
reports his version of a thrilling experience with 
the Indians. The reminiscence was called forth 
by a comment upon Casey’s snow-white hair. 


Well, said Casey, I’ll tell you how it happened 
boys. It was the year that Judge McComas an 
his wife were killed by the Indians in the Burro 
Mountains—’s3 or ’84, I’ve forgotten which, It 
was some time after that affair, however, when 
things had quieted down a bit. 

I had been in the hills, and was returning to 
Silver City through the Burro Mountains, and of 
course was on the lookout for Indians. My horse 
fell sick, and I stopped to let him rest. I pulled 
off the saddle, tied him to a tree, spread out my 
blankets and lay down. I was soon fast asleep, 
and how long I slept I do not know. I was 
awakened by some one prodding me in the back. 
As soon as my eyes were opened I saw that I was 
surrounded by twelve or fifteen Indians. 
carried weapons, and em in their hands. 

Well, sir, I was so_badly frightened that I could 
not speak or move—I was paralyzed. I sat there 
and looked at the Indians, and they looked at me. 
I felt my hair stiffen out, and I knew that it was 
standing straight up. 

1 thought of every mean thing I had done in my 
life. Prat No, I couldn’t lift a hand to bless 
myself. I knew they would kill me, and my oat 

pe was that they would shoot me. I coul 
almost feel their lances sticking through my body. 
It seemed to me that they stood there an age and 
looked at me, and I looked at them. 

Their ugly faces are stamped on my memory 
forever. I should recognize any one of them in a 
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crowd to-day, if I should meet him. Soon I noticed 
one or two other Indians fooling with my horse, as 
he was too sick to try to get away from them. 

Presently they began go, one at a time, and 
800) » one, except one who seemed 
to be the leader. After the others had all gone 
he addressed me in good English and said: 
“Good day, Dan Casey!” Howhe knew my name 
has always been a mystery to me. He may have 
seen me on the reservation, or possibly my name 
may have been on some part of my outfit and he 
could read, as many of them can. 

After he had gone I still sat there so badly 
scared that I was unable to move for I don’t know 
how long. Then like a flash it came to me that 
they were gocemmant scouts. I lea to my feet, 
a” ber my horse was sick, I beat all records to 

ver City. 

I have been blown up in a mine, and had my body 
crushed with dynamite-caps, but I never was 
scared before or since. There is no scare on earth 
like an Indian scare. Well, inside of a week from 
that time a, hair was well sprinkled with gray, 
and inside of a year it was as white as it is now. 
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CHINESE DENTISTRY. 


F the Chinese can boast that nothing is new to 
| them, and that all the arts and sciences are 
old stories in the Celestial Kingdom, it is still 
true that for operations in dentistry an American 
or European would hardly care to go to a China- 
man. In spite of their boasts, the Chinese have 
not been slow in recognizing the superiority of 
American dentistry, although there are some who 
adhere strictly to ancient methods, and the New 
York Evening Post avers that every year one or 
two Chinese dentists of the old school come to 
New York, and remain until their customers have 
had their teeth “put in order.” 


The work is ludicrously primitive. The operator 
extracts all teeth with his fingers, and it must be 
admitted that his success is astonishing. His 
dexterity is due to years of practice. From youth 
to manhood he is trained to pull pegs from a 
wooden board. This training changes aspect 
of the hand, and gives the student a finger grip 
amazing in its strength, equivalent in fact to a 
lifting [ate of three or four h pounds. 

For thache he employs opium, reperiaint 
oil, cinnamon oil and clove oil. metimes he fills 
teeth, but he does it so bunglingly that the fillings 
stay in only a few months. 

An element of ao runs through all the 
work. According to the system, all dental woes 
are brought on by tooth worms. The nerve pul 
is such a worm, and is always shown to the patient. 
For humbu iz | ayes also, the dentist carries 
about in his et some white grubs, and after 
he has extr: a tooth he shows a grub to the 
sufferer as the cause of all the trouble. ‘ 

The position of the dentist of this class is not 
very lofty among his countrymen, and he is 
regarded as half-way in social importance between 
a barber and a laborer, which is certainly a great 
injustice to the honest laborer. 
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THE PARSON AS A PACEMAKER. 


EV. ELIJAH KELLOGG did not confine his 

R good works to the composition of “Sparta- 

cus” and the preparation of capital books 

for boys. He was foremost in practical benevo- 

lence, and never so happy as when helping out his 

neighbors. One Sunday morning, just before the 
sermon, he made this announcement: 


“The Widow Jones’s grass is getting pretty long. 
I shall be there with my scythe, rake and pitchfor 
at four o’clock to-morrow morning, and I te 
every male member of my congregation will 


re, too. 

In answer to this broad hint the Widow Jones’s 
field was well filled the next morning. Among the 
volunteers was a Captain Griggs, who s' six 
feet two in his ae. and weighed about two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Parson,” said he, “look out for me. 
to cut your corners this mornin’.” 

Mr. ellogg was a small man, weighing Sacely 
one hund and thirty pounds, but he was an ol 
hand with the scythe, and before long the captain 
lay under a tree, knocked out by his pacemaker. 
And the “parson” used to tell the story with great 
glee, always concluding with: 

“He didn’t cut my corners that morning.” 


I’m goin’ 
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THE PRAYER BEFORE GETTYSBURG. 


EN. DANIEL SICKLES tells a story 

C; illustrating the tenderness of President 

Lincoln’s heart as well as his faith in 
Providence and his beautiful optimism. 


After Sickles had been wounded at Gettysburg he 
was removed to Washington, and the President 
called on him at the hospital. When the general 
described the battle and the awful slaughter, 
“Lincoln wept like a child.” 

“While the two armies were converging,” said 
Lincoln, “I went into my room and prayed as I 
never prayed before. I told God that if we were 
to win the battle He must do it, for I had done all 
that I could. I went from my room with a great 
load lifted from my shoulders, and from that 
moment I never had a doubt as to the result. We 
shall hear good news from Grant, who has been 
retry away at Vicksburg for so many months. 

am in a prophetic mood ay, Sickles, and I 
say that you will get well.” 

“The doctors do not say so.” 

“I don’t care, Sickles, you will get well,” 
persisted the President. 

And that afternoon, General Sickles goes on to 
say, a telegram was received from General Grant, 
announcing the fall of Vicksburg. His own 
recovery soon followed. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS PERVERTED. 


HE boast of Americans has been that, no 
T matter where you may go in any part of the 
United States, there is very little difficulty 

in understanding the dialect. 


Oregon may talk with Florida, or Maine with 
Arizona, without the confusion that arises in the 
various counties of England. But if a New York 
woman is to be believed, a new language is 
springing up in the metropolis which promises to 
develop the worst phases of Anglomania. 

When she answered a summons to the front door 
she encountered a small boy who briefly remarked 
that he had come for “de foyndish.” 

“The what?” 

“De foyndish.” 

“Well,” she said, in desperation, “I don’t know 
what you want, but I am quite sure I haven’t got 
it. 0 sent you?” a 

“De flogst. flogst sent me fur de foyndish. 

This did not mend matters, and the boy was 
going down the steps when a light suddenly burst 
upon woman’s mind, and she remembered that 
she had asked the florist to send for her fern dish. 
The boy was recalled, the dish was brought, and 
the amenities were restored. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


























JIMMY AND THE PONY. 


N the day that little Jimmy was a 
month-old baby in his New Hampshire 
home a letter came from his Uncle 
James in Canada, who was very glad 
to hear he had a new nephew. 

“But you must not think you are the 
only ones who have a new baby,” he 
wrote to Jimmy’s father and mother, 
“for Moll, the children’s pony, has a 
fine little black colt, born on the same 
day. Now I have a fancy to give him 

to my namesake, and as soon as he is big enough 
to travel I’ll send him down to your place, and 
let the two youngsters grow up together.” 

When Jimmy was about a year old the pony 
came, and it was not long before they were out 
in the fields together. It is safe to say that 
Jimmy~was the youngest boy in town with a 
horse of his own. 

Timmy was a sober little pony, with no bad 
tricks, and having been the playmate of Uncle 
James’s children, he was considered quite safe 
for the baby “to grow up with.” 

When they were both five years old Jimmy 
began to ride his pony, and they trotted around 
the village streets without serious mishap. 

Timmy soon became a great favorite, and 
when he galloped down the street with Jimmy 
on his back, the children followed, shouting with 
delight. 

In summer, when they were both seven years 
old, the family went to the seashore to spend a 
few months. Timmy was placed in the bag- 
gage-car with the trunks, and being quite a 
travelled pony, he did not seem to mind it in the 
least. 

Jimmy was full of joy over the white-capped 
waves that rolled up close to them, the piles of 
wet seaweed full of queer shells, pretty stones, 
and now and then a starfish or a mussel. 
Jimmy had a small cart into which he harnessed 
his pony, and fine times they had driving on the 
smooth beach. 

They spent whole mornings out in the barn 
playing circus, and Timmy had to trot round the 
floor with decorations of all kinds fastened to 
him, although, as I have said, he was a sober- 
minded pony, and did not exactly like to be 
dressed up for an elephant, a wild tiger, or even 
a buffalo. 

One day Jimmy’s mother wanted some postage- 
stamps, and as Jimmy and Timmy were just 
starting off, she called after them to go to the 
post-office before they came back. That was 
about two miles from the house. 

“All right!”? shouted Jimmy. ‘“‘We’ll be gone 
a long time, though, for Timmy’s ’most dead 
with staying in the barn.” 

Mother waved good-by from the piazza while 
the little team hurried away down through the 
shady road to the beach, where Timmy’s heels 
flew over the sands to the post-office. 

There they stopped while the postmaster, who ' 
was everybody’s friend, gave Jimmy an orange | 




















**THE CHILDREN FOLLOWED, 


came to Timmy’s ears, but meant nothing to 
him, for there were no railroads near the village 
at home, and he was not much used to them. So | 
he kept on. 


There was a short curve beyond the road, and | 


just as the little cart joggled over the track the 
engine gave a tremendous whistle and swept 
around the bend. Jimmy and Timmy both 


jumped then, and the pony sprang ahead so_ 


suddenly that the cart overturned, and Jimmy | 
landed head first in some bushes, more frightened | 
than hurt, although well scratched. Timmy did 
not attempt to run. 

Before either of them came to his senses the 


SHOUTING WITH DELIGHT.” 

were deep shadows on either hand. Two miles 
more were to be travelled still, and it was past 
supper-time when the tired pair turned into the | 


| driveway. 


Jimmy told his story when they all came out | 
to meet him. His shoulder was lame and his | 


| clothes torn from his fall among the bushes, and 


and the pony an apple, and wrapping the stamps | train was far out of sight, and Jimmy was too | 
much bewildered by his sudden wakening in so | 


in a paper, buttoned them inside Jimmy’s blouse, 
for, as he said, “You may need both hands to 
hold that animal of yours !’’ 

Then, business being over, they started to go 
home “the long way round” through the woods. 
They had been this way only once before, but 
Jimmy was sure he knew the way, and it was 
cool and shady after the hot sunshine on the 
beach road. The woods were beautiful, and he 
was in and out of the cart a dozen times getting 
a great bunch of wild red lilies and ferns for the | 
supper-table. After a while Jimmy became a| 
little drowsy, and he began to nod. 

Timmy felt the reins hang 
loosely, and made up his pony 
mind to take life easily. The 
cushioned seat was soft, and pres- 
ently Jimmy’s head lay down on 
it and he went fast asleep. 

Every nice bit of clover tempted 
Timmy, and he proceeded to make 
up for the diet of dry hay and oats 
of the past week. 

This method of travel finally 
brought them to a place where 
three roads came together. Straight 
ahead was the way home, with a 
guide-board marked Green Hill 
Farm, but the eyes that should 
have read it were shut, and Tim- 
my’s eyes fell on another clump 
of clover in the left-hand road. 

This, unfortunately, was not 





the way to go, and the only way ios oo nee = 
Jimmy was forbidden to take, Sera, aeemeiaeotgiadiil = e — 
for the railroad crossed it with = : 
only a warning sign of “Look out “s : i i iss; 
. 4 I'm slee too sleepy to write any more ; Now fold it together and seal with a kiss ; 
a the engine when the whistle But I've had cach a good time with you! , And weigh it—an ounce at the most! 
ows!” It was a narrow road, So a kiss to you, mamma, and love a A stamp (on the footboard), Mamma 


not much used, so they met no 
other teams, and after Timmy 
had all the lunches he wanted, 
he began to trot again; but 


aS 


‘S 


Jimmy slept sounder than ever. 
They were nearing the railroad- 
crossing, and a far-away whistle 


(? 
Sit 


SIH" 


unexpected a position as standing on his head 
in a blackberry bush to tell where he was. He 
sat up and looked about for Timmy. 


| show her. 


When he realized his narrow escape he was | 


much inclined to ery, and forgot entirely what a 
big boy he was. 

Jimmy climbed back into the cart and gath- 
ered up the reins. The little team crossed the 
railroad again and followed the lonely road back 
to the junction where the wrong path had been 


taken. The sun had begun to set, and there| 


DICK’S LETTER. 


“ Bedland, The Dark, 
Sleepy-Time, (901. 


“And when it was ended (I'll tell you a secret), 
And you’d kissed me and rumpled my hair, 

| sat up—! do always—to hear the frou-frouing 
Of your dress going slow down the stair. 


without measure, if 


And good night, \os 
From your Little Boy Blue.” 





SSS 


Two sheets for my paper, the blanket my blotter, 
My ink just a bottle of night! 

My pen is my finger; my arm the penholder — 
Now dip in my finger and write: 


“*Twas such a nice story! How can you remember 
So many for Little Boy Blue? 
Of all the world’s boys | am sure: there’s no other 
Has such a nice mamma as you. 


hs. ) 


mamma could hardly believe the danger was all 
over. 

Papa said, “‘Let’s be thankful it’s no worse.’ 
But the postmaster said, “Might know that boy 
would come out all right!” A.c.T. | 

| 
* © 

A VERY bright four-year-old had been told in 
the kindergarten of the beauty and value of 
diamonds, but none in her family had any to 
She was told that Mrs. Taylor, an 
elderly and amiable friend, had some diamonds 
which she could see. Margie had gone to Mrs. 
Taylor and asked to be shown her diamonds. 
Quite a handsome ring was put in her hand 
for inspection, and she studied it intently for a 
few minutes, turning it in all lights; then looking 
up earnestly in Mrs. Taylor’s face, she asked, | 
**Which is the diamond, the brass or the glass ?”’ | 


~ 


the direction — 
Now it’s off by the evening 


bed-post. yy Lona. 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


——— 
3. 
RIDDLES. 

I. 
Dig deep and throw me from your garden, 
_ course intruder I; 
The prisoner, who longs for pardon, 

Stands meek and Ley A by; 
e 


While yonder comes a stately ship, 
Into my fond embrace to slip. 


II. 
Deep in the bowels of the earth 
The miner craves my aid ; 
Upon the ocean’s sandy shore 
y tiny home is laid; 
By me the soldier’s stalwart form 
Supple and strong is made. 


ITI. 
I’m green, I’m brown, I’m white, 
I’m every hue that’s known to you; 
I have been once of cloth of gold, 
At least, that is what I am told; 
With mighty enterprise and grand 
I joined two worlds in marriage band. 


I’m blue, 


2. 
A CAT-SHOW. 
Cat—— make a mewing cry, 
Cat— sounds with varied tone s, 
Cc ~_ tingles on the tongue, 
at—— are filled with bones. 
Cc _ in the swamp are waving, 


Cat—— down the heights are falling, 
Cat—— all are large and greedy, 


Cat—— are tuneless squalling. 
Cat—— helps secure the anchor, 
Cat——’s an Indian boat, 


Cat—— are useful amphlets, 





Cat is learned by rote. 
Cat——, oh, what torture! 
Cat—, ’tis the pussies’ joy! 


Cat——’s a Highland robber, 
Cat—— shrill delight a boy. 

Cat—— are savage creatures, 
Cat—— throw oe with might, 


Cat——,, fuzzy cre — 
Rise at last all w nge d for flight. 
‘at—— treats of echoes, 
Cat—— is a Chinese weight, 
Cat—— is soft and healing, 
Cat—— was a Roman great. 
Cat—— means a deluge, 
Cat—— grow on pussy-willows, 


Cat—— browse upon the meadow 8, 
Cat—— skim along the billows. 
Not for kittens is cat—, 
But a little children’s game; 
Cat—— are raised to honor 
Some dead hero’s deathless fame. 
a the cat—— pass the hawsers, 
, too, are used on ships; 
White wi with blossoms are at—, 
Cat—— will pucker lips. 
Please avoid all cat—, 
Thus advise the rhetoricians; 
Cat——’s a disorder 
Hard to deal with by physicians. 
It would be quite cat—— 
Should I end this cat—, 
This extended cat—, 
Without reference to the stor 
Of the monkey and the chestnuts; 
Let me give a useful cue 
To my readers—let no trickster 
Make a cat—— out of you. 


3. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE, 


XOXOXOX 
XxOXOX 
xox 


Here’s a puzzle about O— 
Tic-tac-toe, three in a row, 
A name that’s wisdom’s synonym. 


Though this name contains but two, 
A sage we view. I’m sure you 
Have often read or heard of him. 


One O only now is here, 
But far or near, he is dear 
To his ever loving mother. 


The initial letters are the same and the finals 
are alike. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. A Cretan’s horse almost always ——. One who 
—— wears a —— robe than others of his country- 
men, and sometimes falls into —— from too free 
use of strange — 

2. People do not feel like singing peans when the 
window —— are broken, and the 
rain from the old —— is dripping on 
the —— of their necks. 

3. Dr. Marie has —— her old —, 


5. 
CHARADES, 
. 
My first at the fireside loves to be, 
My second embraces a family, 
My whole is the blossom that waves 
on a tree. 
II. 
My first is soft and white, 
Falling from the sky 
At my second all the hight 
Nimble footsteps fly. 
Merry little girls and boys 
Prize me more than all their toys. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last 
Number. 


1. Ro-s-es, fr-o-st, me-l-on, 
as-s-es, al-t-er, ’ j0-i- -nt, fa-c-et, fi-e-et 
—solstice. 

2. Preach, reach, each; chair, 
hair, ~?< plate, late, ate. 

3. 2. Beholder, beer. 3. Heretic, 
here. 4. Temperance, temper. B. 
Terminus, minus. 6. Purchaser, 
chaser. 7. Outstanding, outing. 

4. V les, ice, vie, Clive, clove, 
love, live, evil, vile. 

5. Ear, bee (b) ear, Dee (d) ear, 
tea (t) ear, ell (L) ear, pea (p) ear. 


(P 6. 1. Cur, wren, sigh—currency. 
2. Reap, eat—repeat. 
7. 1. Detention. 2. Repetition. 
3. Detection. 4. Conviction. 5. 
Deterioration. 6. Repudiation. 7. 
Expectation. 8. Exertion. 9. Pecu- 
lation. 10. Percussion, 11. Recrea- 
tion. 12. Misinformation. 13. 
Division: 14. Ostentation. 
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4 x 
Sit ney y 
CURRENT -EVENTS 


Tux New Possrssions.—The Supreme 
Court on May 27th announced several important 
decisions which determine finally the relations 
between the government and the recently acquired 
possessions. By a majority of five justices against 
four the court holds that territory which is 





the United States, and is in no sense “‘foreign.” | 
But in another case, also in a majority of five 
against four, it holds broadly that Congress 
may pass any laws that are necessary for the 
government of such territory, and that the 
constitutional requirement that taxes shall be 
uniform throughout the United States does 
not apply. This decision virtually sustains the 
position taken by the President. 

Mrs. McKIniey’s HEALTH was so far 
improved as to admit of her leaving San Fran- 
cisco May 25th, and the presidential party 
started on that day on its return to Washington 
by the most direct route. 

THE AMERICA’s Cup Race.—The first race 
for the America’s cup has been fixed for Septem- 
ber 21st, a month later than the day at first agreed 
upon, to enable Sir Thomas Lipton to repair the 
injuries to the challenging boat, Shamrock II. 

Tue PrARyY Expepition.—The Erik, the 
vessel chartered by the Peary Arctic Club for its 
fourth expedition, is expected to sail from Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, July 15th. She goes out to obtain 
news of Lieutenant Peary, who has not been 
heard from since March 30, 1900, and to get 
supplies to him if possible; also to obtain tidings 
of the party, which included Mrs. Peary, which 
sailed last year on the Windward, but did not 
return. The Erik will carry no passengers, 
either sportsmen or scientists. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM PEKIN.— General 
Chaffee and the last of the American troops at 
Pekin, with the exception of a company of 150 
men, which was left behind as a legation guard, 
left the city May 22d. They were escorted by 
the British and Japanese bands and by a detach- 
ment of British Indian troops acting as a guard 
of honor, and received many official courtesies 
from Count von Waldersee and others. But no 
finer tribute was paid to their conduct while 
participating in the occupation of Pekin than 
was conveyed in a memorial signed by 5,600 
Chinese, entreating them toremain. The signers 
of this petition declared that thousands of people 
who would otherwise have starved to death had 
been fed by the Americans; that excellent sani- 
tary arrangements, to which they had formerly 
been strangers, had been maintained; and that 
the Chinese had enjoyed at the hands of the 
Americans commercial prosperity and more 
privileges than they were entitled to. 

ANOTHER CARNEGIE Girt.—Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has given $10,000,000 to the four Scotch 
universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen 
and St. Andrew’s, to provide free university 
education for every boy and girl in Scotland who 
can pass the entrance examinations. ‘The money 
is not given in the form of scholarships, but is 
placed with trustees, who will pay the fees of 
all students from it, rich and poor alike. Mr. 
Carnegie’s proposal is criticized on the ground 
that it is pauperizing and disconcerting, and that 
free university education implies free secondary 
education, for which Scotland is not ready. 

THE Vira Srartistics of Havana for the 
year 1900 are interesting, from the light which 
they throw upon American administration in 
that city. In spite of 310 deaths from yellow 
fever, the death-rate for the year was only 24.40 
per thousand, which is but a little in excess of 
the rate in some of the best-regulated American 
cities. The immigration into the city was larger 
than in any previous year, with one exception, 


during the decade. Of about 24,000 newcomers, 
seven-eighths were Spaniards. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS in 


Spain resulted in the return of a large Liberal 
majority to the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Carlists, Republicans, Socialists and other revo- 
lutionary elements elected few members. ‘The 
present ministry apparently will have a free hand 
in carrying out its program of financial retrench- 
ment and the development of industry. 

GOVERNOR DOLE AND THE HAWAIIAN 
LEGISLATURE are at odds with each other. 
The regular session of the legislature expired 
May ist, and the governor, when appealed to to 
extend it, refused on the ground that it had 
wasted the time of the session and dissipated the 
public funds, and that there was no reason for 
expecting anything better from it, if the session 
was extended. Thereupon the legislature adopted 
a petition to President McKinley asking him to 
remove the governor, and sent a delegation to 
this country to present its case. The legislature 
is under the control of the so-called “home rule” 
or native party, and its proceedings have been 
eccentric from the beginning. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING, 


wey, not utilize it at a 
il s coentes ee ae "815 to a weekly ? Gnentens 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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New and Extra 


Inducements 
to sell our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder. 
Freight 

HE 
REAT ‘AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 & 33 Vesey St..N.Y. P.O. Box 289, 


20 and 25 Pad cent. to agents, 





Nickel-Plated. 
Durable. 


Will stop the most vicious (or 
man) wuhout permanent . 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barrel, 3 in.; total length, 53% in. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St., New York. 
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Improve 
your spare 
time. Get an 
Oy. Sor which 
employers are willing 
to pay and pay well. 
To introduce the high standard 
of the American School of Corre- 
spondence, the Trustees will award 
a limited number of Free 0 See 


n Electrical, Mechanical, Stat’ 
Marine ENGINEERING; enti, , Ventilation 
and Plumbing; and Mechanical to 
properly recommended applicants. 
Application v-¥ on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE, 
( Chartered by the RnB ae of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


















Prevention of Disease. 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a healthy 
stomach is against disease. And again it is not 
so surprising when it is remembered that the 
only way we get pure blood, strong nerves and 
firm flesh is from wholesome food, well digested, 
It is the half-digested food that causes the mis- 
chief. .When the stomach is weak, slow, inactive, 
the food lies in the stomach for hours, ferment- 
ing, forming gases which poison the blood and 
the whole system, causing headache, pains in 
the back, shoulder blades and chest, lost of ap- 
petite, palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable es- 
sences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Golden Seal. 
Dissolve one or two of these tablets in the mouth 
after each meal. They are pleasant-tasting, and 
mingling with the food so assist the weak stom- 
ach that the food is perfectly digested before it 
has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion 
and increase flesh because they digest flesh- 
forming foods like meat, eggs, etc. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 
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Catalogue. 
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New York: 157 Broadway. 
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“ Shearing Time” 


comes often in a family of boys, and 
every, ae one is “shorn” 
there’s a quarter gone. A pair of 


Coates 
Clippers 


would soon save their cost, and it’s 
just fun to operate them. Handy 
6 Sask — } ang not expensive. Price them at 
er’s — “ Easy - running” — or sen for 
ae Price-List. 


Coates Clipper Co., Box A, Worcester, Mass. 
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~, 2ONOT STAMMER 
iz’ YOU CAN BE CURED 
b ** 50 Years 

Dr. J. B. Winston, of Vaile 
Va., writes: “I was a severe stammerer 
youth. I have been cured six years, by 

ohnston, after ptammering 50 years.’ 
once for 67-page o the 

ey INSTITUTE FOR [Se 
033 and 1043 Spring Garden &t., 

Epwin 8. Jounstox, Founder and | president. 
Summer Sessions at Atlantic City from May to September. 
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A Tripie Motion 


White Mountain 


FREEZER 


in the house will enable you 
‘ to serve your guests delight- 
@ ful frozen refreshments at 

less than one-half the 
confectioner’s charge. 

Can you make money 
faster? ‘‘Frozen Dain- 
ties’’ Free, containing 
50 choice recipes. 













MOUNTAIN S| A. 
FREEZER (O., < st 
Dept. H, —~ 
@ Nashua, N. H Sn 











THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Pleas- 
ure in Cyei Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. ity on hills, A 
luxury on the level. You Ride 50 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 

1 satisfied riders last % 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet Re. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO. First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 




















ICYGLES BELOW GOST 
eT LT 


"99 & ’00 MODELS, $7 to $12 


We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
RN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. 
Write at sae for our Bargain 


List and 
MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. 13C, Chicago. 





Rootbeer 


to refresh the body, 
a book to rest 
the mind—that’s 


- contentment. 


A 2c. package makes 
five gallons. 


Dealers write for 
special offer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 








In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc.{things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearline's 
way, Viz: Soak rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or w indow pane, 


When dry they require 
noironing. Grand advice © 
for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders and hotel Buests, 
Hiatelede) we bcde) merci (elenstaifersbes 
and Valuable to risk to 
Others’ hands 

Péarline istrust-wo rthy 
or washing andcleaning 
where-ever water can 
be used. 





Avoid 
Imitations 
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ATARRHE 


For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's a me 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


the oldest Remedy, has a national repu- 
d has never been equaled for the 


sts, or mail, post-paid. 
z5 cents, “Al F. o tue) ole Cleveland, Ohio. 








when buy- 
©, first ‘dealer 





y 
for your 


Dra & Maynard Co., 
Pa ymouth, N. H. 








‘Ants and Roaches 


and similar small household pests will va- 
cate the premises where free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX. 


It can be used freely as an insecticide 
; without the fear that comes in using 
| poisons, as Borax is perfectly harmless. 

You must have pure Borax to accomplish 
your object. Our name on a package is 
a guarantee of purity. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


You will find full directions for using Borax as 


|an insecticide on page 18 of our free booklet, 


“Borax in the Home,’ and many other valuable 
household uses throughout its pages. Address 
our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 


Wear it, Wash it 
and Wear it again 





enint mite SHIELDS 


GUARANTEED PERSPIRATION PROOF 
For Sale Everywhere 
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AN UNNAMED MonstEeR.—The Field Co- 
lumbian Museum in Chicago possesses some of 
the bones of a gigantic dinosaur, which appar- 
ently exceeded in size the famous atlantosaurus, 
heretofore regarded as the largest land animal 
known ever to have inhabited the earth. Profes- 
sor Marsh thought that the atlantosaurus might 
have attained a length of 80 feet, and have been 
more than 30 feet in height. ‘Theas yet unnamed 
monster whose bones have recently been meas- 
ured in Chicago, and which, like the atlanto- 
saurus, dwelt in the Rocky Mountain region, | 
had a thigh-bone six feet and eight inches in 
length. The bone of its upper arm, the humerus, 
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“Like the Blush of a Rose.” | 

To pale cheeks a delicate color may be 

imparted by using Lablache Face Rouge. 
50 cents per box of druggists or by mati. 

BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











IT SLUGS, 
EVEN HARDER THAN A PRIZE-FIGHTER. 
A newspaper man is subject to trials and) 
tribulations the same as ordinary mortals. 
“slugs” a great many of them. 


regarding his experience with coffee: “A little 
over two years ago I was on the verge of collapse | 
superinduced by the steady grind of the newspaper | 
office. For weeks I did not have a night’s sound 
sleep, and the wakeful nights were followed by | 
despondency and a general breaking up of the 
constitution. I ran down in weight. My family 
physician insisted that I leave off coffee and take 





is even larger than the thigh-bone, exceeding by 
23 inches the largest humerus hitherto known to | 
science. Prof. Elmer 8. Riggs remarks that the | 
extraordinary length of the humerus suggests | 

that the animal had something giraffe-like in its | 

proportions. In that case, its height must tens | o 
been truly gigantic. | 


HaAyYcocks OF SALT.—At Salton in southern 
California exists a basin of land between 200 and 
300 feet below sea-level. About 1,000 acres of 
the depressed area are covered with a deposit 
of salt, which C. F. Holden describes in the 
Scientific American 
as one of the sights of 
California. The salt is 
first thrown into ridges 
by a peculiarly shaped 
plow, drawn by a dum- 
my engine with cables, 
and then is piled into 
eonical heaps before 
being carried to the dry- 
ing-house and crushing- 
mill. The expanse looks 
like a field of snow. 
About 2,000 tons of salt 
are sanevel each year, but the supply is peren- 
nially renewed by the deposits of salt springs 
which flow into the basin. In June the temper- 
ature of the air reaches 150°, and only Indian 
workmen can withstand the heat and glare. 

IMPROVING THE INCANDESCENT GAS) 
MANTLE. — Consul-General Mason at Berlin | 
describes a recent German improvement of the 
Welsbach gas mantle which renders it many 
times stronger than before, while maintaining | 
the constancy of the light emission and prevent- 
ing the tendency to shrink. These effects are 
produced by adding to the oxides of thorium and 
cerium, of which the mantle is composed, a com- 
pound containing silicon and zirconium combined 
with soda. The mantle is thereby converted 
into a kind of elastic glass, whose constituents 
are chemically united instead of being mechani- 
cally piled together, as in an ordinary mantle. 
A slight addition of cobalt improves the color of 
the light. 











A QUEER SToRK FROM AFRICA. — The 
British Museum has recently received a specimen 
of the rarely seen “whale-headed stork,’’ which 
was first found on the White Nile in 1849, and 
which until now had been supposed to be confined 
to that locality. The specimen referred to was 
shot on the north shore of Lake Victoria. It is | 
described as a “distinctly weird-looking bird, | 
having a gaunt, gray body, long legs, and a head 
surmounted by a little curled tuft and a scowling 
expression of the eyes.’”’ But its most remark- 
able peculiarity is its enormous bill, which is 
shaped like the head of a whale. 

To PRESERVE THE COLOR OF FLOWERS.— 
An interesting suggestion for the preservation of | 
the colors of pressed flowers comes from the 
workrooms of the New York Botanical Garden. 
After the specimens have been under pressure 
for a day or two, lay them in papers heated in 
the sun until the drying is complete. In this 
way, it is said, colors are preserved better than | 
by any other process. __ | 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR Woo..—Artificial wool | 
made from turf fibers is now employed at 
Disseldorf, Germany, for manufacturing cloth, 
bandages, hats, rugs, and so forth. ‘Ten years | 
have elapsed since the first attempts to make turf 
wool, and it.is averred that recent improvements 
in the processes have resulted in the production 
of a soft fibrous material, which can be spun as | 
readily as sheep’s wool, and which, besides | 
possessing excellent absorbent properties, is | 
capable of being bleached and colored for use in | 
various textile industries. 

Economic V ALUE OF Birps.—It is averred 
that the destruction of birds in France has 
produced disastrous effects upon agriculture, 
horticulture and the grape industry. In the 
Department of Hérault alone, it has been calcu- 
lated, the destruction of birds accustomed to feed 
upon insects costs a loss of more than 2,000,000 
gallons of wine every year. Some birds consume 


about 600 insects each daily, and a single insect- |. 


eating species, Monsieur Levat estimates, may | 
be the means of saving 3,200 grains of wheat | 
and 1,150 grapes per day. 


on Postum Food Coffee, but 1 would not hear to it. 

“One day I was served with a cup of coffee, as I 
supposed, that had a peculiarly delicious flavor. 
I relished it, and when drinking the second cup I | 

was told that it was not coffee, but Postum Food 
Coffee. I was dumfounded, and for a time 
thought I was the subject of a practical joke. 
However, I became a firm believer in and a user 
of Postum from that time, and almost immediately 
I began to sleep nights and the irritableness 
disappeared, and in less than three months I was 
completely well, and in seven months my weight 
increased up to 198 pounds. Ican now do the 
work of two ordinary newspaper men.” 

There is a great big lot of common sense in 
leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 


If you must part with $100. 


When Buying A Writing Machine Pay 


°35 w THE CHICAGO 


And Give $65.00 Away. | 


You will be better satisfied with your investment than | 
if you put the whole sum into some other typewriter. | 











d _ i 
“ ” 

it is not only in price that “ The Chicago” excels. 

This typewriter is constructed on the soundest and 
most i 1 principles, made of the 
best material and built by the most skilled, high-class 
workmen ; it represents up-to-date metliods applied to | 
the manufacturing and placing on the market of a | 
typewriter, and shows how much of the $100 charged 
for other typewriters goes to profit and waste. Cata- 
logue and full information furnished on application. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., | 
89 Wendell Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. | 
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D. Beidleman, on the Wilkesbarre Record, says | States or Canada for 
Send coin or 2-cent stamps. 


delight of young andol 
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A FLYING MACHINE 


AT LAST. 

Snentie Kite-Fiying Within 
“ he Reach of AU. 
<== A Marvel of Simplicity. 

Any Boy or Girl Can 

Fly It. 

; Made from varied colored 
fiber paper. Fold like 
newspaper for pocket. 
Will fly easier and with 
less care than any 
other known kite. 
among clouds with ordinary spool 
Mailed prepaid to any 


10c., 3 for 25c. 


A Tandem of kites, the 


Can be sent 
Size 22x 14x 14. 


ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE CoO., 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. | 





Agents wanted everywhere. | 





Sawing Machine for 


A Serviceable 7 


The “Smith & Egse ra 










is not a toy but a 
thoroughly practi- 
cal, automatic 
tension, chain 
stitch machine, 
with stitch and feed 
regulator, etc. Uses 
kind of thread, 
silk or twist, and 
does the same style 
work as a full-sized 
machine. Weighs 
ut 24 pounds; 
can be packed in 
S the corner of a 
trunk; simple 
enough for a child 
to operate. Every 
machine guaranteed, if 
directions are followed. 
Thousands now in use. 
“Smith & Egge” quality — 
any hardware dealer can tell you what that means. 
livered to any post or — office on receipt of 
price. Remit by registered letter, postal or express 
money-order. Circular on request. 





Made by SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
Dept. K, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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There is more gold in the rolled plate 


‘Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other ol plated 
button. The nam 
KRREMENTSs 
tam on the back guaran- 
tees the quality and insures a 
new button without charge in 
case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses. 


Sold by all jewelers. Postal us for The Story 
of a Collar Button. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestaut Street, Newark, N. J. 
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2 he. ing paegrmare take a long 
ahead buy a make that 
door last a lifetime, and a pattern 
of which you'll never tire. These 
conditions are both fully met in 


“*1835 R. WALLACE” 
Silver-Plated Ware. 






Here are shown ey of three 
popular patterns — er can 
— Rin the whole Wallace = if 


him. Sen us 
autiful illustrated book — Free. 
BR. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, 





Conn. 226 Sth Ave., New York. 
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-*NORTH COAST LIMITED” RESUMED SERVICE MAY 5TH- 
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DERLAND 
Every Boy 


» — and Girl - old and young- 
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Baby ought 
to go out 


as much possible 


as 


these warm, sunny af 
ternoons, and in a go. 
cart that is safe and 
comfortable. Write for 
book telling all about 
go-carts and baby-car- 
riages. 


THE « BLOCH” 
RECLINING GO-CART. 


Best and handsomest. 
# styles. A finger-touch 
adjusts it to any position 
Unequaled. Answers for 
a baby-carriage. 
| &f your dealer won't sup 

ply our goods, we will ship 
} Srom factory. ’reight 
prepard east of Mississippr. 

PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
Builders of 
best Baby-Carriages, 
Go-Carts, Invalid and 








Invalid Chairs. 


Best finished. Easiest 








running. Most comfort- 

Reclining Chairs, able. Prices a third less 

713 and 715 Spring Garden than others. Write for 
Street, Philadelphia. book. 














Painting a house with Patton’s Sun Proof 
Paints is a permanent painting out of every- 
thing that can injure walls or roof. 


Patton’s proor Paints 


are made of best materials, machine mixed 
in exact proportions—guaranteed five years. 
Book of paint knowledge free on request. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, a allafflictionsoftheskin. Removes 
all odor oft perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the orig- 
inal), a little ane in price, perhaps, than worth- 

8 substi'utes, t there is a reason for it. 
Seid everywhere, or mailed for 9& cents. (Senghafree) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N 














“Certain insects perpetuate or actually spread disease by 
acting as carriers, being the passive factors in the storage 
and transportation of certain infections, of which typhoid 
and probably diphtheria may be taken as disease types, 
and flies, bedbugs, fleas and roaches as the insects com 


monly at fault.’ 
by W. 


'—E «tract from an address delivered 
M. L. Coplin, M. D., professor of Bacteriology, 


| before the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, May, 


1899. See PhiladeiphiaMedical Fournal, Fune, p.1707. 
Tanglefoot catches the germ as well as the fly. There- 
| fore Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper should be in constant 
use during fly time. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ts a Post-Oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite nd 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pa 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ees is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against in y to st 
to renew subscrip ons. ‘S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











BLOOD - POISONING. 


N the widest acceptation of the 
term, blood-poisoning occurs in 
all infectious diseases, in Bright’s 
disease, biliousness, malaria, 
and any other trouble affecting 
the general system. But, as 
usually understood, it means 
poisoning by pus microbes or 
their products, conditions medi- 

cally known as pyzmia or septicemia. 

A quarter of a century ago these diseases were 
very common, especially in hospitals, and were 
often the cause of frightful mortality among the 
wounded in battle; but now they are becoming 
more and more rare, and many physicians of 
several years’ practice have never seen a well- 
marked case. 

This happy change is the result of the general 
adoption of the principles of antiseptic surgery, 
whereby septic infection of wounds and consequent 
extensive suppuration are prevented. But blood- 
poisoning still occurs at times after wounds made 
with infected objects, or wounds which have been 
allowed to fester without proper treatment. 

Physicians occasionally get blood-poisoning in 
consequence of a slight cut or scratch received 
while performing an autopsy after a case of 
appendicitis or other suppurative disease. In 
cases in which death follows an operation for 
appendicitis the cause is frequently septiczemia or 
pyzmia, the operation having been undertaken too 
late to prevent the absorption of septic material. 

The symptoms of blood-poisoning are those of 
profound depression of the general system, but the 
symptoms of the two varieties of blood-poisoning 
differ more or less. 

Septiczmia usually begins abruptly with a chill 
and high fever. The pulse is quick and weak, the 
breathing is rapid and sometimes oppressed, head- 
ache is usually severe, the appetite is lost, and 
there is nausea with vomiting. 

In pyzmia these symptoms are more gradual in 
their appearance, and are preceded for a day or 
two by slight fever, loss of appetite and general 
depression. There is a succession of chills, high 
fever and sweating, so that the case is sometimes 
mistaken for malaria. Later all doubt is removed 
by the formation of abscesses in various parts of 
the body. 

Both forms of blood-poisoning are grave, but 
recovery is more apt to take place in septicaemia. 
Treatment consists primarily in attention to the 
wound through which infection has occurred, 
which, if accessible, should be opened freely and 
thoroughly drained. At the same time the system 
must be supported by stimulants, heart tonics, and 
nourishing and easily digestible food. 
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A QUARTET OF YOUNG HEROINES. 


OUR girls, each under sixteen years of age, 
EF who have received medals from the govern- 
ment for bravery in saving, or aiding in 
saving, human life, deserve something more than 
ordinary attention, 

The first of these, according to St. Nicholas, 
is Edith Morgan, of Hamlin, Michigan, who 
endeavored with her father and brothers to row in 
a northerly gale and heavy sea to a vessel capsized 
three miles offshore. When the boat was forced 
back Edith aided in clearing the track through logs 
and driftwood for the surf-boat, which meanwhile 
had been summoned, and also helped to launch the 
boat. 

On a previous occasion she had stood in snow for 
six hours, helping the life-savers work the whip-line 
of the beach apparatus. 

When Edith Clarke was nearly sixteen years old, 
and a pupil in a convent at Oakland, California, 
she piunged into Lake Chabot to rescue a com- 
panion who had disappeared in sixty feet of water. 
Edith seized the unconscious girl, and holding her 
head above water with one arm, paddled with the 
other and trod water until a boat cgme to her 
assistance. 

Marie Parsons of Fire Place, Long Island, was 
only ten years of age when she saw a man and 
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a child swept off a pleasure - boat by the boom. 
Observing that the child clung to the man so that 
he could make no headway, she sprang into a 
small boat and reached the spot just in time to 
save their lives. 

When thirteen years old, Maud King saved three 
lives off Castle Pickney, the lighthouse depot in 
Charleston harbor. 

In a furious squall, which added impetus to the 
gale, a yawl containing three men and a boy was 
capsized. The boy managed to swim to the shore, 
but two of the men succeeded in getting only as far 
as the piles of the wharf. There they hung, too 
exhausted to climb up, while the third man, unable 
to swim, clung to the yawl. 

In spite of her mother’s protests Maud prepared, 
unaided, to launch a small boat in the boisterous 
sea. But she was joined by her aunt, and together 
they rescued the imperiled men. 
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THE LION AND THE MIRROR. 


Possibly a lion’s wife would appreciate a 
looking-glass, but a small mirror in the hands of 
a small boy so frightened and excited Big Ben, 
the largest lion in the zoo, that, says the Press, the 
keepers feared he would do violence to himself. 


Ben had been in an angry mood all day. The 
presence of the small boy was particularly distaste- 
ul to him, and the lion raged and stormed as only 
a big lion can. The lad waited until the tirade was 
over, and then drew a hand-mirror from under his 
coat and held it directly in front of Ben. 

The lion looked. ped 
intruder that dared face him in such a fashion, but 
brought up against the bars with force enough to 
throw him to the floor. Surprised at the appear- 
ance of the-lion in the glass, he filled the house 
with his roars. The keepers ran to the cage and 
endeavored to quiet him, but he continued the 
uproar until exhausted. 

In the meantime the adventurous youth had 
disappeared, and was discovered in front of the 
wolves’ cage trying te excite them. He was led 
from the garden and warned to keep away. 

About a year ago a serious disturbance at the 
zoo was due to the flashing of a mirror in front of 
the lions’ den. At that time the lions, with the 
exception of one or two of the wildest, were kept 
in one cage. 

A visitor held a mirror in front of them one 

rnoon, and the beasts were thrown into panic. 
They fought and dashed at the bars with such 
violence that it was feared several would die as a 
result of their frantic struggles. It required the 
efforts of all the keepers for several hours before 
they could be quieted. 
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FORGOT AND KISSED THE QUEEN. 


Courtly old Richard Vaux of Philadelphia could 
boast that he had danced with Queen Victoria, but 
there was a young American girl who went even 
further, for she kissed the queen. And it was not 
much of a day for kissing queens, at that, as the 
Anglo-American tells the incident. 


She was an American débutante, young and 
pretty, and in her confusion in making the 
courtesy, she committed the frightful solecism of 
kissing her majesty. Instantly rocoaunes the 
enormity of her offense, the poor girl hoes | fainted. 

She hurried home in the most distressed state of 
mind. The American minister was immediately 
summoned, and was asked by her parents to 
present her abject apologies through the proper 
channels. 

Simultaneously the minister received a note from 
her majesty’s secretary, saying that Victoria 
recognized the young rl’s embarrassment and 
sent her an invitation to a state dinner. Of course 
this not only silenced all adverse criticism, but 
opened at once to the young woman every door of 
fashionable London. 
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EVENLY DIVIDED. 


A lesson in arithmetic is no joke,—a painful 
reality, rather,—yet a Boston schoolboy is alleged 
to have been inspired to humor by the very worst 
of the problems in long division. 


After he had failed on the sums the teacher set, 
he asked permission to give one of his own. The 
privilege was granted. 

“My aunt has eight children,” he said, ‘‘and she 
doesn’t like to favor one above another. She was 
at the market the other day, and she bought eight 
apples for them, one apiece; but when she got 
home she found she’d lost one —_- All the 
same, she divided the apples so as give each 
child the same number. ow did she do it?” 

The class hadn’t got along to fractions, and the 
boy insisted that his aunt knew nothing about 
nee. So the puzzled teacher finally asked: 
“Well, how did she divide the seven apples so as 
to give each of the eight children an equal 
number?” 

“She made apple sauce.” 
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THE RABBIT FIRED THE GUN. 


“Brer Rabbit” has been outdone in real life, 
and a West Virginia rabbit family hasa hero. The 
incident occurred in this wise, according to the 
Chicago Tribune: 


Peter Frees and his son Louis went out rabbit- 
hunting in the woods near Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. Their dog soon chased a cottontail into 
a pile of brush, and Louis rushed up to get him out. 

e put his gun on the ground, and taking wp along 
pote, began to punch in the brush-pile to dislodge 
he rabbit 


Finally bunny ran out in an unexpected place, 
straight over the gun, which was cocked. His 
hind foot struck the trigger, sending the charge of 
shot into Louis’ leg, and some of it into the dog. 

he boy yelled, the dog howled, and in the midst 
of the excitement bunny got away. 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 


A canny Scotch farmer, who had been suffering 
from the aching of a troublesome tooth, went into 
Glasgow for treatment. The dentist, having 
examined the tooth, said kindly: 

“It’s a very bad tooth, and I should advise you 
to save yourself pain and take gas, which is only a 
shilling more.” 

He showed the machine to the old man and 
explained its workings; how he would fall asleep 


for a minute or two, and awake with the tooth and | 


the pain gone. The farmer at last consented, and 
took out his purse. 

, ~ Aga mind paying now,” said the dentist, 
oftily. 

“Hoots!” replied the Scot. “A was na thinkin’ o’ 
that; but if A’m ga’en ta sleep A thocht A wad 
like ta count ma siller fust.” 
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\ SUGAR WAFERS 


Ramona flavored with chocolate. _ 
Athena flavored with lemon. 


National Biscuit Company 
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How Do You 
Spend Your Life? 


Sleeping 
2% years 9 months. 


Labor 


16 years 8 months. 


Play 


16 years 6 months. 


Eating Se REE 











6 years 6 months. Ve) 
wag no is Spent 
Waste mene in Bed. 


8 years 73 months. 


Think of it—of these 70 years one-third is 
— in bed!) Why not be supremely comfort- 
able for twenty-five of these years ? 

We have a 72-page book, ‘“‘The Test of Time,” 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best 
mattress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous 
dealers who offer worthless stuff as “‘felt”—a 
fraudulent substitute for . 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 15 * 


The name Ostermoor & Co. is on eve 
mattress. We have no agents and the 
mattress is not for sale by stores. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return 
+ questions asked,” and no unpleasantness 
about it. 


We Prepay All Express Charges. 


genuine 
stermoor 


3 ft. wide, 30 ibs., ° 10.00 6 feet 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs., . 11.70 > 3 inches 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., . 35 | * one. 
4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., . ; 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Prices quoted on special sizes. 
sae Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
113 Elizabeth Street, 
New York, for the 
handsome book— 
mailed free. 
We have cushioned 25,000 


churches. Send for our out 
book, “Church Cushions.” 
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Sail from Boston on one 
of the immense New 
Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 
DOMINION LINE 
Por OTF ER EZ WN 
and LIVERPOOL. 

8. 8. Commonwealth, 13,000 
tons; New England, 11,600 
; Canada, tons. 
Te or Plans, Dates of 
Soting. ete., address Dominion 1e, 
7 St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn 8t., 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 


«+ ON... 


Suits and Skirts. 


A FEW weeks ago 
a large woolen 
mill made us an offer 
of their entire stock 
of Summer suitings 
at prices which ena- 
us to offer you: 

Suits and Skirts 
made to order of 
bran - new mate- 
rials at —— 
Jess than regu 
prices— 

in fashion, 

shape and workman- 
ship. Nearly all of 
our styles and mate- 
rials share in this re- 
duction. These offer- 
ings and others: 


Suits, former price 
reduced 





Skirts, power price , reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts ced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Rainy- Skirts, former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half % regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
at once upon request. If any garment or 
therefrom should not please you, send it back. We 
will refund your money. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


_fpencerian 
Steel Pens. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 




















No pens can be made any better. Many 
are cheaper but none so lasting, or have so 
perfect and smooth points. 
Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 
from = complete sample card i 42 
pens, different patterns, points an ibility 
which will be in post-paid on receipt of 25c. 
Gponcsstan Pen Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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SOAP 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, - = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving » (Round or Square), 10c. 
Luxury Shaving T: t,- - = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - = 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving (Barbers), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 lb., 40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ oe . . Stick .“ 10c. o 
The onl, in the world making a specialt 
= or". SHAVING Soaps’ —— 


THE J. B. WILLIAIIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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SHE BEGAN TO KNIT. 











VICTORY. 


Sally Clapp was a beggar; not of an accepted | 
type, because she lived in her own little house, | 
and held her head as high as any of the country | 
neighbors. But it was nevertheless true that 
she got her living out of them by dint of asking. 
If anybody fried doughnuts, Sally scented them 
a long way off, and speedily appeared. “B’iled 
dish” was her delight, and she never failed to 
carry away a portion from aequiescent house- 
wives; and although the donors might inwardly 
rebel, they always fell under the magnetism of 
her asking. 

One day good Mrs. Simmons saw her coming. 

“Bella,” said she to her daughter, “there’s 
Sally Clapp. Now I ain’t agoin’ to give her a 
thing. Not that I begrutch it, but I won’t be 
Jed ’round by the nose and do as she tells me the | 
whole ’durin’ time. You see!” 


Miss Sally came in and seated herself by the | 


kitchen stove. She took out a long stocking 
and began to knit, meantime retailing neighbor- 
hood news. There was, perhaps, something 


belligerent in the attitude of her hostess, for Sally | 


noted it, and behaved with caution. Presently 


Mrs. Simmons rose to throw away the refuse | 
from a pan on the kitchen table, but Sally was 


before her. 

“Here, Mis’ Simmons,’”’ quoth she, eagerly, 
“let that be! Massy sakes alive, how wasteful 
you be! Do you know : 
what’s in that pan? 
Why, you’ve left a good 
carrot there and as nice a 
turnip as ever I see. You 
ain’t goin’ to throw them 
to the pigs, be ye?”’ 

“They’re a little mite 
specked,”’ said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, trying to keep her 
warlike front. 

**Never mind that, times 
like these. You lemme 
pick ’em out now and do 
em up in this old piece o’ 
paper. I should admire 
to have’em. They’! make 
me a real nice stew some 
day when I come across 
a mite o’ beef.” 

A beef stew was cook- 
ing on the stove. Mrs. 
Simmons knew that, and 
knew that Sally knew it. She cast a glance of 
comie despair at her daughter, and wondered if 
she could hold out. 

“Poor little creatur’!” said Sally, now turning 
her attention to Bella, who sat by the window 
peeling an extra onion for the stew, because her 
mother thought it was not flavored enough. 
“You don’t like that, do ye? Makes ye ery. 
Let old Sally do it. No matter about her eyes; 
they’ve got glass afore ’em, and besides, they’re 
as ancient as the hills. A leetle more wear 
won’t do ’em no harm. 
knife. There, I’ll peel ’em, and then I’ll take 
an onion for pay. Law me! my stew’s gittin’ 
along real fast. I’ve got a turnip and a carrot 
and an onion!” 

Now Mrs. Simmons saw her own defeat, and 
smiled over it all to herself. 

“How long do you cook beef stew?” asked 
Sally, innocently, as she alternately pared and 
wiped her eyes. 

“We keep ours on ’most all the forenoon,” 
returned Mrs. Simmons. 

“Well there! it’s quarter of ’leven, ain’t it? 
I s’pose if I walked to the Corner to git me a 
mite o’ beef—that’s a matter 0’ two mile, ain’t 
it? I never can remember, long’s I’ve tramped 
it—an’ then blazed up my fire an’ set it right on, 
I could be dishin’ on’t out by half arter four. 
There’s the dumplin’s, too! I forgot them. 
Well, here’s the onions. I guess I’ll be goin’, 
and see what I can make out.” 

Mrs. Simmons set a bowl down hard on 
the kitchen table, and swallowed her defeat 
heroically. 

“Sally,” said she, with the calmness of those 
vanquished after heroic effort, “you keep your 


* SALLY, YOU 





KEEP YOUR CHAIR.” 


Now you gimme that) 








chair an’ wait. There’s stew enough here for 
all, and I’l! give you a bowl on’t to carry home.” 
ALICE BROWN. 
tay & 


HAZING IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


The recent class troubles and distinctions at 
West Point and other institutions of instruction 
have excited inquiry in another direction, and the 
question has been asked, ‘‘How do girls haze one 
another?” This question an enterprising seeker 
after truth has taken upon himself to investigate 
main very creditable to young women. 


The different kinds of initiation at West Point 
have been put down at about one hundred and 


| pesrention delightfully combined. Nature excursions. 


and answer, and his discoveries have been in the 





sixty. At girls’ colleges the figure is nearly as 
large, but in point of fierceness the quality is 
much inferior to the quantity. Hazing in 
women’s colleges is also much more subtle than 
in men’s, and a fair idea of the terrors in store | 
for feminine freshmen is given in this list of 
atrocities : 
Putting myrrh on the freshman’s tooth-brush. 
Going into the freshman’s room and leaving all | 
her personal effects scattered about in confusion. 
Leaving fruit on the table, with red pepper 
cunningly insexted under the skin. 
Putting live toads in candy boxes and placing 
them on freshmen’s tables. 
Placing grain, chestnut-burs, bread-crumbs and 
' other things of torture in the freshmen’s beds. 
In eases of extreme freshness, coupled with 
pretensions to wit on the part of the freshman, 
carefully explaining the point of every joke, and 
in similar ways ridiculing the arrogance of 
superior brightness. 
Trying as such ordeals may be to a supersen- 
sitive young woman, there is nothing in them 
that is particularly dangerous or likely to conduce 
to a settled melancholy or distaste for college 
| life. Altogether it is likely that the freshman 
comes out of her first year somewhat stronger 
and more independent for the experience, with 
considerably less bumptiousness than she had 
"when she entered college, and with her eyes 
opened to the fact that she is not the wonder 
| child of nature exploited in the family circle. 

And, possibly barring the toad in the candy 
box, who shall say that the girls’ methods of 
hazing are cruel, unusual or unnecessary pun- 
ishments for freshman offenses ? 


HOW DONNELLY PROMOTED GAIETY. 

Fifty years ago, before Ignatius Donnelly | 
moved his family to Minnesota, he was making a | 
preliminary inspection of the state, and in those | 
days it was often necessary to make 
a part of the journey from Dubuque 
over the ice in a stage. The occu- 
pants of the coach happened to be 
peculiarly glum and out of humor, 
and finally Donnelly, who was 
naturally cheerful and convivial, 
could stand it no longer. The 
Minneapolis Times relates the 
manner in which he broke up the 
gloom. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Donnelly, “this will never do. If 
we are to ride this way for a week 
we shall all be lunatics. Can’t some 
one tell a story?” 

There was a dead silence. Noone 
even smiled. When addressed indi- | 
vidually they all shook their heads. 

Then he asked if any of them 
could sing a song. No one could. 

“Then,” said he, “I’ll sing a song 








myself.”’ 

Now if there was one thing that he could not | 
do, it was to sing a song to any recognized tune. 
He often said that any fool could sing a song to 
one tune, but that it took a man of genius to 
sing a song to half a dozen tunes at the same 
time. | 
Consequently when, on that wintry morning, | 
he broke into melody, the passengers forgot the | 
cold, the long journey and other material things, | 
and laughed till they were sore; but he accom- | 
plished his object. 

In a few minutes some one was found who 
could sing, and then the story-telling began, 
in which Donnelly, of course, shone supreme; 
| and for the rest of the trip they were the jolliest 
| people that ever bumped over the snow - drifts 
| of the Mississippi. 





ta) 
UNDESIRED TALENT. 


Fourteen-year-old Thomas started out full of 
hope to apply for a position as office-boy, in 
answer to an advertisement; but he wore a 
solemn face when he returned. 

“Didn’t you get the place, Tommy?” asked 
his mother. 

“No’m,”’ said the boy, “and I don’t know what 
the matter was. He seemed to like me at first,— 
the lawyer that wanted a boy did,—and he asked 
me a good many questions—what I had studied 
and so on. Finally he asked me if I could 
whistle, and I told him the boys said I was the 
best whistler on the street. 

“Perhaps he thought I was coneeited,” said 
Thomas, with regret. “I’m afraid he did, for he 
said right off, ‘You won’t do for me, my boy,’ 
and that was the end of it!’’ 
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MY SITUATION 


pen Superior Fast Black & Chemical Co. was obtained | 
forme by Burdett College eof Actual Business and Short 

hand. E. Butler hester, N. H. Write to BuR- | 
DETT COLLEGE, 64 Wash. St., Boston, for pocapesten. 


Boys, PREPARE Ath. 





FOR THE 
Sell $5.00 worth of tea, coffee and extracts 
and get 50 bunches of firecrackers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WILDE & WRIGHT Natick, Mass. 
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FISHING TACKLE. 


you are a crank on fishing tackle it bt 
do your heart g 0 look over our stock, 
so different from the kind usually my ‘in 
hardware and department stores. It’s high grade, 
but our prices are not so high as our competitors 
wish they were. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
163-165 Washington Street, Boston. 




















Buy a Brownie Camera 


for your boy or girl. The price is the 80 cents, 
and ‘the fact that Eastman makes t 





pictures 
An excellent birthday gift 
Iver Johnson Seaton Goods Co., 
Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
163-165 Washington Street, Boston. 











DOC COLLARS. 


yee ever step into a store to look at 
dog collars and have them show you collars 
they have had in stock for 5 to 10 years? It’s 
different here—all new, bright fresh goods. 

ag 4 why Ag do the largest dog-collar busi- 
ness in 


Iver ~~ Sporting Goods Co., 
Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
163-165 Washington Street, Boston. 











CANOEINC. 


A delightful pastime and safest if you have 


the right kind of cance. The Morris has a 
reputation second to none; 00 buys a 16 or 
17-foot, first quality canoe, with a slight advance 


for longer models. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


for bag and parse work. 


Ill. 
IMPORTED BEADS 


ne! ay 8 furnished and mail 


orders promptly filled. 


C. H. HOLLIS & CO., 14 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 





“CRESCO” 





A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Disconnected 

in front, with 
Elastic Gore 

at sides. 

Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$1.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Lengt' 





“CRESC 











THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 








Butington 


| Route 


You Can't Help 
Getting Well 


in Colorado. 


The air is so delightful, the 
water so pure, and the nights 
so refreshingly cool. Then 
the hotels are excellent and 
the cost of a few weeks 
there is very moderate. 


It takes only two nights on the road 
to get there from New England 
by using our Chicago-Denver 
Limited train. 
Send to-day 6c in postage 
for our book on Colorado. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
* with a good map. 
For tickets and sleeping-car berths kindly see 


W. J. O'MEARA, New England Passenger Agent 
C. 8. &Q.R.R., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 




















163-165 Washington Street, Bost 


“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No “te can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample pipgte and our book, ¢ 
“Worth Reading,’ Sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 
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thesé pages will be 
found a list of our 
special Rewards for 
Perseverance for ob- 
taining new subscrip- 
tions to The Youth’s 
Companion. Among 
the numerous Rewards 





price $250.00. 


before September 20, 1901. 





We wish to call the attention of our subscribers to 
pages 531 and 532 of the issue of October 25, 1900. On 


there offered is the Bailey Pneumatic Road Wagon, 
This is undoubtedly one of the finest 
Carriages ever manufactured. 
in competition for this Carriage, or for any of our 
other Rewards for Perseverance, should reach us on or 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, apr Mass. 














New Subscriptions sent 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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A Lady Got These FREE. 











Read this Letter: uv 
Lincoln, Seyms & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 





‘This Silver-Mounted, Stag-Handled Carv- 
ing Set is one of the 80 Articles Given 
Away for Coupons saved from cans of 


AA 


Gentlemen : 
Iam in receipt of the set of cutlery — 
which you so kindly sent me, and they COFFEE x 
are most satisfactory. Thanking you SOLD BY LEADING 
most cordially for your courtesy, I am a 
Save the Coupons. 


Most Respectfully Yours, Send for Premium List. 


Mary A. PYNCHON, | UNCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. @ H 
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) 442 Plainfield 
Street. 
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GHTS 


a PRESERVED 


| 
‘\ Pineapple 

contains no adulterations or cheap, 

inferior ingredients to fill the jar. 


Finest Fruit, NOTHING 
Granulated Sugar, j §LSE. 
Dealers who sell the Pineapple sell also 
Knights’ Pure Red Currant Jelly—Dam- 
son Plum Preserve— Preserved Straw- 
berries — Quince Jelly, etc. 
All Strictly Pure. Ask for them. 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP., Boston, Mass. 
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You Would Be Surprised 


if you knew how largely flavoring extracts are 
made up of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water to 
imitate flavors of fruit ; many brands containing 
absolutely none of the fruit whose name they 
bear. To eat such flavors in your food is 
like taking hidden poison. 


Baker’s Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a 

















Be Sure new and original process, and they give your 
You Get food a natural fruit favor. Use Baker’s 
we Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, 
ackage. 


Chocolate, Rose. 


They’re Nature’s flavors bottled up. Use but half as 
much asofany other. Your grocer can furnish BAKER’s if you insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
eeeeeecececececeeceeccecceeeeeeeeceeececeeeeece 
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THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

















Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
















WELCOME 
MINUTES 


All housekeepers who once try the ‘‘Minute”’ 
preparations give them a most cordial welcome 
ever after—they are so easy to prepare, so deli- 
cious and healthful, and are such time-savers. 


Have You Tried Them? 


If not, you’re missing something. 


Send 13 cents for full package of Minute 
Gelatine (makes 4 gallon) and we’ll send 
also Free sample “Minute Tapioca” and 
Minute Receipt Book. 


Whitman Grocery Co., ; 
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stled Door Mat. 





The “Clean-All” Bristled Door Mat is 
the delight of all neat housekeepers. It 
thoroughly cleans all parts of the boot 
or shoe, and will keep your floors and 
carpets free from mud tracks. 

It is made of Flexible Galvanized 
Steel, with a Detachable  Bristled 
Cleaner Attachment. 

The introduction of this Door Mat 
into a neighborhood invariably leads 
to other sales in the immediate vicinity. 
Many thousands already sold. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


We wish to place one of these Mats 
in each town in New England. As 
ial ind t, on all Mats 
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purchased we will prepay the ex- 
ress charges to your nearest office. 
Should our subscribers wish 


remium for 
he Compan- 
allow a valuation of 
E 0 apply on each new sub- 
scription. this case, however, 


order the at as a 
pow Subscriptions to 
on, we w 








n 
the Trane rtation charges must be 





paid by the receiver. 

No. 1. 16 x 12 in., $1.75. No. 2. 16 x 18 in., $2.00. 
PRICES: no. 3: 16 x 24 in., $2.25. No.4. 16 x 30 in., $2.50. 
No. 5. 16 x 36 in., $2.75. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








This system has permitted 
us to send the New Com- 
panion Sewing Ma- 
chine into thousands 
of homes all over the 
land, and has saved to 
each purchaser the mid- 
dlemen’s profit. 

Would you know 
more about this High- 
Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machine ? 

Send us your name 
and address upon a 
postal. Full particulars 
by return post. Z 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















